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THE CHILDLESS THANKSGIVING. 


\ .HEN empty rooms of old birthplaces 
Echo with the mirth they miss, 
And generations of glad faces 
Smile greeting in Thanksgiving bliss, 
What charm shall plundered love enable 
To feast where children come no more? 
Can memory set the household table, 
And solitude keep opev door? 


Tear-spotted remnants, shadows only, 
Leaves of lost bloom untimely shed, 
To parents in their age left lonely 
Answer their welcomes to their dead. 
In vain the wishful dream, repeating 
The forms that filled each wonted chair, 
When the still ache, the dull bheart-beating, 
Insists their darlings are not there. 


They hunger with a want incessant 
For sweets that are no longer food: 
The wormwood of their past and present 
Transfuses every lingering good. 
Alone the comfort of to-morrow 
Maintains them thro’ their childless years 
Patient to break their bread of sorrow 
And daily drink their cup of tears. 


O Faith and Hope, light every dwelling 
Where fond hearts wait bereaved and old; 

Give sight, too clear for human telling, 
‘That promised morrow to bebold! 

For them the last supreme Thanksgiving 
Of love can make no long delay, 

When Death himself shall render, living, 
The cherished ones he stole away. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
OVERCLU BBABLENESS. 


T= word elubbable has come slowly into the diction- 
aries, though it originated with the prince of lexi- 
cographers, Dr. Samuel Johnson. Surely a word will 
soon be necessary to represent the higher degrees of club- 
bableness, 80 rapid is the growth, for both sexes, of this 
joint form of existence or action. Chinese and Japanese 
have their secret societies, and a net-work of these formed 
itself during the later Middle Ages in Europe. And never 
yet, and nowhere, probably, did quiet and respectable cit- 
izens plunge themselves so deeply into such organizations 
as here and now. Your neighbor unhappily dies some 
day. You bad supposed him a placid and domestic man, 
known only to his own family and his fellow-clerks; but 
his obituary in the newspaper suddenly blossoms with 
mysterious initial letters and numbers, and his doors, on 
the day of the funeral, are thronged with delegations; he 
was, it seems, a Knight Templar, and a member of some 
Royal Arch Chapter; he had taken the thirty-third degree 
of something; he belonged to Amity Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
and to the Mayflower Council of the Home Circle. Mean- 
while there is printed on a parallel column the notice of 
some other recent death, and it is apologetically stated that 
this other man ‘* belonged to no organization, but was much 
respected for his qualities as a business man and a citizen.” 
There is great expressiveness in that “but.” It requires 
some explanation, it seems, if a man has ventured to die 
without an initiation, solemn or otherwise, into some se- 
cret order. Yet it is but charity to recognize that he may 
have, after all, lived a decent life. 

The remarkable thing is that these innumerable socie- 
ties, nost of which begun with some temporary separation 
of their members from their homes, have pon Aes been 
conquered, to a certain extent, by the home influence; and 
almost all have now some small annex for women also. I 
met, many years ago, in Fayal, a middle-aged English wo- 
man who had lived for fifteen years on board ship with 
her husband, her sons being already launched as sailors. 
Her husband was a high official in the Masonic fraternity, 
and she had, through some accident, become possessed, in 
a foreign port, of some secrets of that order. To settle 
the matter then and there, she was initiated and pledged 
to secrecy, so that no further trouble should come. ier 
discovery was the more remarkable, as she was very deaf; 
and her initiation more so, as she was by no means dumb; 
but her husband confirmed the story, and said that she 
was the only woman in the world thus honored. I cannot 
vouch for the tale, but it is certain that most of these se- 
cret orders now provide some equivalent or parallel course 
for women. Wives can belong, equally with their hus- 
bands, to the Farmers’ Grange; they can join the Home 
Circle, as is fitting; or the Knights and Ladies of Honor, 
or the Order of Protection, or of United Friends, or the 
P. F. Y. B. O., or the Golden Cross. Strange to say, they 
can enter the order of Pilgrim Fathers, of which, in the 
city where I live, one of them is actually sergeant-at-arms; 
but they cannot join the Order of Haymakers, where ove 
might expect to find them. Moreover, if the husband isa 
Mason, the wife can at least belong to the Order of the East- 
ern Star; if he is an Odd Fellow, she can be an Odd Lady; 
if he attains to the G. U. of O. F., she can be a Daughter of 
Ruth, which is something; if there is a Son of St. George 
in the family, there can also be a Daughter of St. George; 
if there is a member of the G. A. R., there is a Woman's 
Relief Corps, consisting of those who do the duty of 
peaceful vivandiéres for those worthy veterans. In short, 
the only prominent order which appears to make no pro- 
vision for women is The Improved Order of Red Men; 
and this is rather surprising, as the ‘‘tribes” of this body 
have each a ‘‘ keeper of wampum,” and mistakenly ap- 
point a man for this office, whereas the real Indian tribes 
usually intrusted their wampum to women. 
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I beg that I may not be understood as speaking with 
any disrespect of these various bodies, of which, it must 
be confessed, 1 know very little. It is probable that they 
do much good, first through the practice of charity, and 

in as an education in mutual courtesy and self-control. 
All that is to be questioned, for men or women, is the 
possibility of excess. A dinner is a good thing, but half 
a dozen dinners a day would land a person in the hospital. 
A social club or a benefit club is an admirable thing, but 
a man or a woman cannot by any possibility ——- 
half a dozen without peril. More money will go into 
them than will ever come out of them, and the expenditure 
of time will be something tremendous. Women especially, 
to whom such things are new, will be more endangered 
than men, because they will be more conscientious and 
punctilious. On any “ Social Register” you will see the 
name of a rich man with eight or ten clubs following 
after it; he perhaps frequents one or two, and merely pays 
his dues to the rest and lets them go. There is an Br 
of honest fidelity about women which is incompatible 
with this; if one of them belongs to any organization she 
takes it in earnest. Besides the secret orders, she very 
likely belongs to several ‘‘ patriotic orders,” to a ‘‘ Help- 
ing Hand” or a “‘ Cheerful Letter” association; she visits 
a sewing-school or a college settlement, and corresponds 
enormously with the agents of distant schools. She does 
not wish to be a Mrs. Jellyby or to be like Mrs. 8. Cora 
Grubb in Mrs. Wiggin’s best story, but she feels—or her 
home and children fecl—that she is slipping in that direc- 
tion every day. When the collapse comes and nervous 
prostration sets in, who is responsible? 

In dealing with the American temperament we must re- 
member that we have to do with a laborious and nervous 
race, usually in an exhausting climate; that they are hur- 
ried on by what a poet called “the Whip of the Sky.” 
Even English women break down under the pressure of 
work not so hard as ours; for in spite of the immense 
amount accomplished by such women as Lady Henry 
Somerset and Mrs. Chant, we must remember that it was 
one of our countrywomen who, after living long in Eng- 
Jand, expressed the opinion that what an English woman 
would describe as a busy day, an American woman would 
call an idleday. Especially in regard to domestic service, 
so perfectly are the wheels of household life oiled in older 
countries that all this department of care is reduced to a 
mioimum. The comparative poverty of the masses makes 
life wes for the well-to-do. An American mother, going 
to England with young children, finds easily a nursery 
governess, refined and ladylike, who will rejoice to come 
and live with her, teaching the children, for £20 a year, 
or about $2 a week, a relief she cannot obtain here for 
twice the monéy. But to live as Americans live, and do 
the work they have to perform for themselves, is a drain 
which makes ‘‘overclubbableness” simply one more dis- 
ease for men or women, in a complication of dangerous 
symptoms. . cya 


REAL REFORMERS. 


N almost every paper in town the other day report was 
made of an unfortunate eucounter between two little 
children iv the street. An over-zealous little girl of seven, 
belonging, it is said, to some *‘ Juvenile Street - cleaning 
League,” requested a small boy of her own age to throw 
no more banana-skins on the pavement. The boy, resent- 
ing her interference, drew a knife and stabbed her; then, 
fearing he had killed her, fled. 

This affair has been widely discussed in the newspapers, 
with comments of many kinds. No one has attempted to 
defend the boy for his resentment nor the girl for her 
zeal, but in an able editorial on the subject in one of the 
large dailies attention has been called to the fact that 
great numbers of organizations for moral and municipal 
reform do exist among the children of the town, and that 
the general tendency of these is to develop unpleasant 
traits in the little ones. ‘‘ Conscience, tidiness, and strong 
character,” the paper goes on to say, “are splendid ele- 
ments in a child’s nature, but priggishness and self-asser- 
tion are not.” 

After all, this only brings us down to a question always 
confronting us in training our children and in training 
ourselves— W hat is the greatest duty to our neighbor? 

Many of us think that all our duties are comprehended 
in that one great single duty of reforming him. If we 
can make our neighbor behave himself, regulate his ac- 
tions according to our own lights, we are satisfied; for in 
spite of everything that has been taught us, we are still 
more concerned with the mote that is in his eye than with 
the beam in our owr. 

Writers on Eastern philosophy have pointed out that the 
only work to do in the perfecting of character is the work 
of perfecting ourselves; that neither our plans of reform 
nor our efforts at philanthropy avail much; that no man 
is ever bettered in anything who does not better himself. 
The generous nature that would lay down a life for an- 
other cries out at this doctrine. ‘‘ What is self,” he cries, 
“that I must cultivate it while my neighbor lies neg- 
lected?” 

But it is only within a few weeks that the question has 
beeu raised among ourselves in regard to the benefit of 
certain settlements made by the educated and the rich 
among the poor. ‘‘ Who is helped most?” the question is 
asked, and the answer has been returned, ‘* The workers are 
benefited—the reformer, not the worked-upon.” 

The most enlightened leaders of movements to help poor 
children in New York lay down, as one of their funda- 
mental principles of work, the necessity of allowing all 
growth in children to ‘“‘come from within.” Opportuni- 
ties are opened and stand ready for acceptance, but no- 
— is given or forced until the child is ready for it. 

e can only sympathize with this when we understand 
that, after all, each of us grows on his own line of develop- 
ment from God. And then duty to our neighbor seems a 
simple affair, to be summed up for us as children and for 
us as older people, in so living in thought and deed that 
we present no obstacle to growth for good in any one who 
comes within our atmosphere. 

Let children keep the streets clean, by all means, but let 
each one do his or her duty without feeling that any part 
of it is comprehended in the. way a neighbor's duty is 
done. Let each one control an appetite for the unwhole- 
some, for the cigarette, or for alcohol. Let the neighbor's 
appetite alone. There are other ways of leading him than 
by domination. 

The greatest of reformatory work lies, then, in reforming 
ourselves—making ourselves full and complete expres- 
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sions of all the divine ibilities lying within us. When 
we have done this, we Sova reformed world. For onl 
the good can blossom where the divine has been one 


2 OUR PARIS 
Lae Pes 


) Peng once in a while I feel as though I should like 
to write a letter on certain popular fallacies about 
Paris life, and this comes particularly into my mind to- 
day, when some one asks me to write a letter about 
living io Paris in general. Somebody might make quite 
a charming little series of essays about these fallacies, 
done in the style of Charles Lamb, or of Anatole France— 
which is about the same as ene that if Thackeray 
were alive he might write another novel. In passing, 
have you ever stopped tq think how much Lamb and 
France suggested each other in certain things? Not in 
style, but in their mental attitude toward the world—the 
only difference being that Charles Lamb was sincere, 
something that Anatole France is not and never will be. 
Lamb altvays was the gentle Elia. Anatole France by no 
possible chance could be conceived of as Sylvestre Bon- 
nard. But then he writes romances, and therefore is 
privileged to romance, I sup ‘ 

However, my fallacies I want to write about in an ex- 
tremely plain and practical way. And the first one is the 
fallacy that because one is an American she must see no 
good abroad in anything that is not Americanized. This 
belief is a lucrative source of income to a large class of 
foreigners. It enables them, for instance, in certain pen- 
sions that I know of, to furnish the American travellin 
public with not even the second, but invariably the thir 
quality of cutlets, and everything else, which they make 
up for in the eyes of these deluded Cerberi by an occa 
sional pumpkin pie and a wy wy Far be it from 
me to say that there are not delightful ‘‘ American pen- 
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‘sions” here, with proprietors thoroughly conscientious 


and charming in every way. The point is that the cluss 
of people who travel abroad with the standard ‘It’s so 
American,” or “‘ It’s the only really American place we've 
found,” are the kind that Doctor Jolinson referred to when, 
on some one’s saying they had gone abroad in search of 
improvements, Johnson pe Anon “Improvements! They 
would bring home a wheelbarrow and call that an im- 
provement.” Americans should insist on houses prop- 
erly warmed and the essential comforts; and the sooner 
all foreigners understand that if they wish to catch the 
American public they must furnish these, the better not 
only for the Americans, but the foreigners themselves. 
But he who carries his shell on his back in all cases 
would far better stay at home. He is sure to be vic- 
timized. 

The next popular fallacy is that, in a foreign country, 
foreigners, no matter what be their clothing, are all raven- 
ing wolves, against whom one needs to be protected, while 
one’s compatriot is always faithful Achutes, whose nat- 
ural réle is that of protector. This fallacy is a lucrative 
source of income to a small! but such a constantly increas- 
ing class of Americans that it deserves to be written about. 
And here is the belief seen in its practical workings. The 
faithful Achates generally appears in the form of a charm. 
ing unmarried woman or widow, of great apparent dis- 
tinction and cultivation, living in some pension much 
frequented by Americans, and very much at home in 
Paris. Hille tient les ficelles, as the French say, which is 
only another way of expressing our popular slang, ‘‘ She 
knows the ropes.” And she puts her knowledge at the 
service of people who come there in the most delicate and 
helpful matner possible. It is she who tells them about 
the classic Thursdays at the Francais, and goes with them 
to buy their season tickets; she who recommends dress- 
makers and helps them through their shopping; and she 
who finally offers to chaperon the young daughter (there 
is always a young daughter) on the journey her parents 
would like to take but do not feel quite up to, or tells the 
young girl the people are chaperoning (if it is not a daugh- 
ter, it is a young girl), if she feels like travelling a little 
more, or following a different route from that her friends 
intend to take, she herself would be only too happy to go 
with her. The people are not going to be under obliga- 
tions, and so all the classic Thursdays they are too hur- 
ried to go to (strangers are always too hurried to go to 
many) fall into the lap of the fidus Achates. She gets 
commissions from the dressmakers (which the people 
know nothing about), and in nine cases out of ten she 
goes travelling with the young girl. In all this there is 
not very much harm; she renders services, and why 
should not she get some return for them? 

In a little while, however, on-lookers notice one thing: 
Her health always ostensibly fails in the course of these 
travels, and for some reason or other she is never able to 
finish them. Sooner or later the climate of whatever 
place these people go to invariably proves too trying for 
her, and she comes back. For some reason or other, the 
people enjoying her intimacy sooner or later inevitably 
find themselves ‘‘ queered” with their friends. Every- 
body has a vague distrust of her, nobody is quite sure 
about her, and the underlying truth of the matter is this: 
women of this type are professional parasites, with ways 
and manners all some What obscure, and yet not sufficient- 
ly dark and vain to be thoroughly tangible as such. The 
greatest harm that they do is to give Americans utterly 
false standards and opinions. It is their profession to 
misrepresent the French, in order to make themselves in- 
dispensable to foreigners; worse than that, it is also their 
profession to keep away any element that might induce 
distrust of themselves, and I have seen many an Amer- 
ican girl, and American mother as well, drop into that 
nondescript society which lives only on the suburbs of the 
best world in Paris simply through acting on the hints of 
some such person. % 

The moral of it all is, to complicate one’s self with 
strangers with the utmost reserve when travelling, no 
matier how apparently well connected, well posted in so- 
ciety, or genuine these persons may seem to be. Enjoy 
them, if you like. But do not allow them to use you, 
either by attaching themselves subtly to you like a para- 
site, or imposin fn an equally subtle manner their opin- 
ions upon you for their own ends. 
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The last and perhaps greatest fallacy is the amiable 
superstition that still seems to exist, perhaps especially 
- since Du Maurier’s unmentionable novel, about the Latin 
Quarter. How many American girls, do 7 suppose, live 
in what is really the Latin Quarter of Paris? I have 
never met one—which does not in the slightest de alter 
the fact that I have met at least a hundred girls living in 
what is often called ‘‘ the Surrey side of the Seine,” which 
means the left bank. The real Latin Quarter is that far- 
famed part of Paris entirely given up.to students, cen- 
tring about the “ Boul’ Mich’,” or the Boulevard St.-Mi- 
chel, It is not a proper place for American girls to live 
in, and none of them live there. The ‘‘ Quartier Mont- 
parnasse,” where the American art student most easily 
takes root, is like a quiet old town, with no more resem- 
blance to the genuine ‘‘ Quarter” than some sleepy suburb 
of New York has to the Bowery. 

It is the home of such distinguished women as Mrs. Mac- 
monnies; as Madame Bouguereau, who, until ber marriage 
last summer, lived in the Rue Notre Dame des Champs; of 
Mile. Blaze de Bury among French women, who still keeps 
the traditions of the famous salon of her mother,the Baron- 
ess Blaze de Bury, in a quaint little apartment of the Rue 
Rousselet, following the recognized French custom of 
keeping house by herself with’a middle-aged French ser- 
vant; of Miss Hallowell, the art authority, to whom Amer- 
ica owes almost entirely the wonderful loan collection of 
the World’s Fair. Among younger women of distinction 
whose artistic life belongs to this part of Paris are Miss 
Lucy Trowbridge, whose exhibit of miniatures this year 
at the Champ de Mars had such a success; Miss Katharine 
Conant, the sculptor; the Misses Lewis, both successful 
artists; Miss Elsie Stewart Dodge, a young girl who, 
though only twenty-one, sent a picture to the Champs 
Elysées Salon last year, which was received and almost 
instantly sold ; and Miss Grace and Miss Annie Gregory, 
one of whom is an artist, while Miss Grace Gregory has 
achieved the quite unusual distinction among the students 
of music in Paris of being chosen by the great Boutry as 
his assistant. Her success in working with him has been 
quite remarkable, and I only hope that when she goes to 
New York, as she probably will this winter, Americans 
will recognize it. 

And meanwhile I hope that Americans, with all large- 
mindedness, will keep themselves free from traditions and 
fallacies of every description whatever, and give to the 


simple, pure, and earnest life of the average Paris student 

exactly the position belonging to it, which is that of 

thoughtful and earnest students the world over. 
KATHARINE De Forest. 





4 - Philharmonic Society entered upon its fifty-fifth 
season on Friday afternoon, November 13, and on 
Saturday evening, November 14, when the first public re- 
hearsal and concert in the season of 1896-97 were given 
at Carnegie Hall. On both occasions the building was 
thronged, and the familiar faces of well-known musicians 
and serious amateurs who have long been the patrons of 
the society were to be seen on all sides and in accustomed 
places. 

A glowing and exceedingly beautiful performance of 
Rubinstein’s *‘ Ocean” Symphony stirred the listeners to 
grateful recognition of Herr Seidl’s presence at the head 
of the orchestra, and to full appreciation of merit, for 
which the society has always been distinguished. In in- 
troducing the supplementary movement marked Lento 
assai, Herr Seidl evidently desired to place the symphony 
in its latest form before the Philharmonic subscribers. 
European criticism has opened the eyes and ears of 
thoughtful music-lovers to the fact that Rubinstein 
marred the symmetry of his composition by inserting the 
additional movement in question. Of itself, however, it 
undoubtedly possesses a value entitling it to rank among 
the master’s best symphonic utterances, and in this, as iu 
other portions of the work, every nuance— grading the 
tone color in infinite variety of ocean effects—was treated 
according to the composer's intention and suggestion. The 
soloist, Herr Carl Halir—a former pupil of Dr. Joachim, 
and one of Germany’s leading violin-performers—appeared 
for the first time in America, and produced an impression 
favorable to his being accepted as an admirable interpreter 
of classic music. Herr Halir’s playing of the solo part in 
the Beethoven Concerto -—D-major, Op. 61 — displayed 
qualities and training to justify the esteem.in which he 
is held throughout his country. It was whispered about 
that the instrument he used had been loaned to him by his 
master for the American tour. If there is truth in this 
report, it may account for the unusual timbre of his tone 
—a clear and peculiarly resonant, though not large, vol- 
ume of sound. 

A lack of magnetism and an occasional error as to pitch 
were the points which evoked criticism; but there was 
much sweetness and dignity in the manner with which 
Beethoven’s romance was delivered as an encore number, 
and probably Herr Halir will appear to even greater ad 
vantage than he now does when he next takes part in a 
concert of symphonic music. 


Colonel Mapleson’s much-talked-of opera, Andrea Ché- 
nier, filled the Academy of Music on the evening of No- 
vember 13, the date of the production of this novelty from 
the pen of an Italian — called Giordano. The li- 
bretto, by Luigi Illica, deals with a romance in the period 
of the French Revolution, and a series of more or less in- 
teresting incidents interwoven with sans-culottes, Incroy- 
ables, Girondists, etc., lead up to the dramatic conclusion, 
where the heroine, Madeleine, takes the place of an un- 
known ‘condemned prisoner in order to suffer death with 
her lover, the poet Andrea Chénier, who has unjustly been 
ordered to the scaffold. The musical setting of this piece 
is, to tell the truth, rather commonplace and heated. The 
instrumentation is clever; it is very modern, according to 
Italian methods of thought and form, but it has nothing of 
the melodic charm of Mascagni’s Cavalleria or of Leonca- 
vallo’s I Pagliacci to recommend it. The artists who filled 
the principal réles were Signor Durot as Andrea Chénier, 
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Madame Bonaplata-Bau as Maddalena, and Signor Ughet- 
to as Carlo Gerard. They were very intense and whole- 
souled in their efforts, and the conductor, Signor Tango, 
ured out his full measure of enthusiasm in the energetic, 
orceful gestures with which he manipulated his baton. 
The house was filled with Italians, and their faith in the 
work of their countrymen was demonstrated by prolonged 
applause, and by floral offerings and wreaths for all who 
took part. 


The grievances of prime donne are considered a matter 
of general interest, and certainly the recent publicity giv- 
en to the managerial complications of the Mapleson 
troupe seems hardly less surprising. than the account of 
injustice done to that admirable vocalist Madame Nor- 
dica by the managers of the Metropolitan Opera - house. 
It can only be hoped that this singer’s claims may final] 
be acknowledged, and bring about a different state of af- 
fairs, and that Madame Nordica’s name will again be iden- 
tified with the music-drama performance. 

To hear Faust at the Metropolitan Opera-house, on the 
evening of November 16 was to enjoy Gounod’s master- 
piece under perfect conditions. M.Jean de Reszké’s Faust, 
always an ideal creation, delighted poet: He was 
in superb form, and ~~: acted with adorable delicacy 
and moving passion. adame Melba’s Marguerite has 
never before risen to the height of her last wonderful per- 
formance. Lassalle, in returning after years of absence, 
offered his consummate interpretation of Valentino—one 
of his most notable achievements—and it goes without 
saying that M. Ed. de Reszké as Mephistopheles won a 
complete triumph. Signor Mancinelli, at the head of 
the orchestra, was quite as sympathetically engaged as 
were the brothers De Reszké, and was almost as heartily 
received. Applause, flowers, and a brilliant gathering of 
people rendered the opening night all that could be de- 
sired by the most ardent admirers of the Metropolitan 
régime. 











WINTER MILLINERY. 


iy is many a long year since there have been so many 
different styles equally fashionable in millinery. There 
is no one particular style which every woman must wear, 
but, on the contrary, it would seem as though at last the 
conclusion had been arrived at that in order to be in 
fashion the hat or bonnet must be becoming to its wearer. 
Every possible kind of material is employed in the con- 
struction of the different kinds of head-gear, and flowers 
are quite as fashionable as feathers and fur. On some 
bonnets there are strings to be tied under the chin—these 
for the elderly ladies—while for those who admire the 
picturesque there are no end of picture-hats to choose 
from, and, if one so desires, a hat may even be copied from 
an old painting and adapted to the present era. 

For elderly women the shapes are more becoming than 
is usually the case; they are a little larger than the cap 
style, and cover the entire top of the head. They all have 
strings, which are crossed at the back of the head and 
tied under the chin, made of narrow velvet ribbon. It is 
considered quite permissible for women with gray hair to 
wear purples, the greens, and even reds; and some ver 
pretty bonnets have the crown of embroidered velvet, wit 
a soft ruching of plain velvet around the face to make 
them more becoming. 

LARGE HATS. 


The edict has gone forth that the large hat shall no 
longer be worn in the theatre, and a woman who tries to 
wear one is made to feel so uncomfortable that she very 
soon takes it off, so that it is now a well-accepted fact 
that large hats are only for street wear. Worn with walk- 
ing costumes, they are very appropriate, and if becoming, 
exceedingly so. A great many plumes are used in trim- 
ming them. All black hats of this description are very 
much in favor, sometimes made entirely of velvet ; some- 
times the crown of velvet with a brim either of plain or 
braided silk, or even with a shirred brim of heavy satin; 
and while all black feathers are considered very smart, 
other different colors, and even white, are very much 
used. All gray hats are favorites this season, and one of 
shaded velvet made with a quite low crown is trimmed 
with two long plumes, most gracefully arranged, one fall- 
ing over the brim almost dbwn to the shoulder. With 
the hair arranged Pompadour, as is now the fashion, these 
hats are put on slightly to one side, and sometimes have 
the brim turned up very sharply at the left; but many 
have only a small brim, which is curved at both sides. A 
soft, graceful, picturesque effect is absolutely necessary 
for these hats to look well, and they should not be at- 
tempted rashly by an amateur milliner; and, above all, 
poor feathers should never. be used, for they show their 
bad points, and make the richest of velvet, of which the 
rest of the hat may be composed, look bedraggled and al- 
most cheap. It is quite a fad to have these hats with the 
feathers of some odd shade, and velvet matching it exactly. 
It has a somewhat startling effect if bright cerise or scar- 
let is used, and these are not to be recommended. 


ENGLISH WALKING HATS. 


English walking hats are old favorites, and the style 
has returned to us somewhat furbished up, but still with 
the straight, severe lines of years ago. These hats are 
worn quite tilted down over the face, the brim curved 
up very sharply on either side, and.they are trimmed with 
stiff wings, or with the long drooping cocks’ plumes of a 
dark green. The brim is generally faced with velvct, 
sometimes with a light velvet, but generally with black. 
These hats are not becoming to every face, but the new 
style of veiling which is worn with them, the very sheer 
mesh with small chenille dots, softens them very remark- 
ably, and often makes them becoming. They are to be 
had in felt as well as velvet, and there are a few which 
are made with the silk crown like the men’s high hats. 
There is one dreadful style which has a bell-shaped crown 
of the smooth beaver, but this is too ugly to be ever con- 
sidered good style. Occasionally these English walking 
hats are trimmed with ostrich plumes, one of which is put 
around the brim at either side, while just in front is a soft 
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knot of black velvet with a rhinestone or steel buckle. 
This style is considerably softer than the stiff wings, or 
even cocks’ plumes; but from the force of association it 
looks incongruous and not so smart. 


BONNETS AND TOQUES. 


Bonnets and toques are simply fascinating this year. 
They are the smartest-looking things imaginable, and ex- 
tremely odd. The toques are not so remarkable as the 
bonnets, and are almost universally becoming. They are 
almost always made of velvet, of every known shade, are 
trimmed very little, but have one straight plume, either 
white or black, in the front, just a little towards the left 
side, and the full folds of the velvet are caught down 
by jewelled ornaments. A great many of the toques are 
trimmed with bands of fur, and undoubtedly will be great- 
ly in favor when the skating season begins. These toques 
must fit the head perfectly, and not be either too large nor 
too small, and a pretty fashion is to have them made to 
match the costume. In deep purple, red, or green, the 
three fashionable colors for costumes this winter, they are 
very handsome, and velvet is particularly well adapted to 
the soft loose effect which is required. 

Small bits of embroidered velvet in bright colors are 
made up into most extraordinary shapes, trimmed with 
one plume from the bird-of-paradise or a stiff aigrette, 
and then called bonnets. None of them are put square 
on the head, but they are perclied back on the Pompadour, 
axes a little to one side ; or if the frame fits directly on the 

ead, the trimming must be arranged to have a one-sided 
effect. For evening wear the very brightest colors are 
used. A pinkish-mauve, all the shades of cerise and 
green, but, strangely enough, very few blues, are seen. 
One, however, in blue is between a toque and a bonnet, 
trimmed with bands of sable, a black aigrette, and the 
folds of the velvet caught down with six exceedingly 
handsome rhinestone and steel ornaments. 

Rhinestone and pearl ornaments are arranged in tiara 
fashion on the top of the head, with folds and rosettes of 
ribbon put behind them, and of course the one aigrette or 
litle white plume also. These, when becoming, are ex- 
tremely smart, but are too conspicuous to be worn in the 
street. They are suitable for receptions and evening the- 
atre wear. In jet the same fashions are carried out, but 
just for the present jet is not so fashionable as it was last 
winter, and when it is used only the very heaviest and 
most expensive qualities are called for. 

Dutch bonnets and Normandy caps are among the latest 
styles. These have the crown of velvet, and for the former 
embroidered velvets are preferred; for the latier the plain 
mirror velvet is used, and there is a full cap frill, either of 
white or black or black and gold lace, put on over horse- 
hair net to give the desired stiffness without using wire. 
An exceedingly pretty model of this sort had the crown of 
royal purple velvet and the cap frill of black and gold, in 
which were placed bunches of,violets ; and just at the left 
of the crown were two short but graceful white ostrich tips. 


LARGE FLAT HATS. 


The large flat hats worn far down on the face are quite 
a feature this winter. They are absolutely flat to start 
with, but the trimmings are so massed upon them as to 
build them up decidedly. They are somewhat heavy- 
looking, but are, as a rule, becoming, and, it is contended, 
have the happy faculty of making an elderly woman look 
young, particularly when a dotted veil is worn. The 
brim is usually of felt, but the crown is of velvet, and oc- 
casionally the crown laps over the brim to the very edge. 
At the back the brim turns yp sharply, and there is the 
same massing of trimming as was seen on the summer 
hats. Oue in black velvet has stiff wide bows of black 
moiré taffeta, and at the back are five bunches of purple 
and white violets. Another model is of heliotrope velvet, 
trimmed with chinchilla, which is twisted in and out in a 
most odd way. In dark green velvet is another bat on 
the same plan, with dark green taffeta bows, and at the 
back black roses with yellow centres. There are still 
some hats to be seen trimmed with the tail feathers of the 
bird-of-paradise, but this fashion, so cruel and unneces- 
sary, is fortunately on the wane. In dark purple velvet 
trimmed with sable, and with sable heads lying on the 
brim, and sable tails put on very smartly at the back, is 
another composition which looks as though it weighed a 
ton, but which nevertheless is extremely effective and 
handsome. The milliners say that the lutest fad is that 
the crowns of these hats shall always be of different ma- 
terial from the brim, and one of the most extraordinary 
has a small round crown which is covered with rucbes 
of narrow Valenciennes lace. Strange to say, this is not 
ugly, and is so toned down by the black velvet plimes at 
the left side that it is becoming. Still another very odd 
hat has a black felt brim and a soft full crown of black 
satin, on which are appliqué bands of yellow lace inser- 
tion. This has a bunch of black and white plumes at 
the left side, and is one of the very smartest of the new 
styles. 

Big hats, like the mob-caps seen in the old French 
paintings, are quite novel, to say the least; they are made 
of the richest black velvet, tied around with black satin 
ribbon, and there is no trimming save the ribbon. The 
style of the hat is very handsome, but absolutely impossi- 
ble for any but an artist-milliner to make. At the Horse 
Show there was one of these hats made of white lace and 
black satin ribbon, and worn with a cerise dress. It was 
too conspicuous to be recommended, but it was certainly 
picturesque on the young girl who wore it. 


FEATHER AND FLOWER HATS. 


At some of the leading millinery shops are still to be 
seen hats and bonnets made entirely of flowers. This, 
of course, is not a new style, but the shape is different 
from that used for the last few months, Violets are the 
flowers generally employed, and in spite of their being 
called flower hats, there are knots of velvet twisted in 
and out amongst the flowers. These hats are in toque 
shapes or in the big flat hats. Much newer are the hats 
composed entirely of feathers. These are made in turban 
shape, and one of feathers of the green parrot is very 
soft and effective. Another is of grebe-skin, which is so 
fashionable with seal-skin fur this winter. Fortunately 
these hats present too serious a disadvantage to make them 
universally popular—the feathers are rarely becoming 
against the hair and skin, so that there is not much danger 
that the poor birds will be slaughtered to gratify a fad. 








RECEPTION GOWNS. 
RECEPTION gown made of an all 
A over-p atterned brocade in silver gray 
and old-rose bas a round waist gathered 
very full at the front and entering a deep 
black satin girdle. The sleeve is close 
fitting to the top, and is surmounted by a 
double pleated frill of deep black lace 
which is sustained by a net puff under 
neath A black satin stock and lace ruff 
finish the neck. The round skirt has a 
cascade of pleated lace down either side of 
the front 
A white silk evening gown, shown on 
page yus com pleted by a Marie Antoi 
nette fichu of white chiffon, is made with 
a plain skirt, and a bodice that is fitted and 
pointed at the front and round and pleat 
ed in at the back. The neck is moderate 
ly décolleté, and is draped about with the 
fichu, which is knotted and crossed at the 
front, and terminates at the waist in the 
back with a long sash bow that is inter 
lined with silk 


DRAPERIES AND HANGINGS 
FOR MY LADY’S ROOM 


‘ the season approaches for the ap 
d pearance of new draperies and pretty 
hangings, the home woman will find a 
market full to overflowing with charming 
materials. For simple draperies nothing is 
better than the Java prints. These excel 







Fur- TRIMMED CLOAK For GIRL FROM 
YEARS OLD 


For pattern and description see No. LI]. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


lent curtains are a mingling of 
dark and light blues, with a 
ground-work of white, the en 
semble so delightfully graduated 
that a choice can be made either 
of stripes, disks, or flowery de 
signs They can be purchased 
by the yard or by the pair For 
simple homes the Colonial denim 
has a wide field Many colored 
schemes are in every tint, and, 
when once chosen, form as it 
were the tone for the rest of the 
room. The beauty of these fab 
rics is that they not only are suit 
able for hangings, but are excel 
lent as floor coverings,over which 
a rug can be placed, and also 
serve as upholstery for sofas and 
chairs, bed canopies, and dress 
ing - tables. They are closely 
woven and durable, at the low 
price of 25 cents a yard. 

The India Manapore is very 
effective both for windows and 
doors Running through the 
dull red—for this tint is beyond 
question unsurpassed—there is a 
satin bayadere stripe. Although 
this material is thin, yet it has 
a richness of appearance most ac- 
ceptable 

For dining-rooms nothing is 
80 quite up to the mark in cotton 
hangings as the Morris tapestries, 
whose prices run from $1 50 to 
$2 50. These noted fabrics are 
more popular than any of the 
other cotton draperies, being 
kvuown for their splendid tints, 
the gracefulness of their designs, 
the freedom of drawing which is 
given to all their various patterns, 
which are bold and strong, full 
of delicate colors, and of schemes 
unrivalled 

Among the new goods for the 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
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YEARS OLD. 
[See Fig. 3.] 


breakfast-room is the poppy tapestry, a fine and well- 
covered cotton material, whose tint of background is dull 
olive, the design being a poppy in old pink—a complement 
of colors that as a decorative bit is unsurpassed—the price 
being 90 cents a yard. Of the darker cotton textures the 
Persian prints hold their own in rich designs on darker 
backgrounds. These Eastern copies of hangings are im 
ported from England at the low price of 60 cents a yard— 
for such picturesque coverings for windows, portiéres, 
furniture, and the like. 

Then there are the Colonial chintz prints, whose tones 
are in plum, yellow, blue, and white, at a price ranging 
from 60 cents to $1, the flower design always taking the 
lead. They have a smooth sateen surface, are thirty-five 
inches wide, and at the price of 65, 75, or 85 cents a yard 
make a good drapery not only for windows and portiéres, 
but for closet doors. If not thick enough, they can be 
lined with a color, which will add to their beauty. 

For the small bedchambet. where. there is but litile 
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For pattern and description see No. XILL on 
pattern-sheet Supplemeut. 





Fig. 3.—Watst AND JACKET oF GIRL's 
‘rock Fie. 2. 


space a Watteau stripe is as dainty as a 
rose-bud, These narrow effects are charm- 
ingly designed in tiny flowers, and yet 
every pattern blending in harmony, and 
are sold at 85 cents a yard. For canopies 
to brass beds they are most artistic, or for 
an outside hanging to a closet or room 
door. Also for pretty little curtains for the 
single window which these rooms gen- 
erally boast. 

For the larger apartment there is the 
Lyons cotton velvet, thirty-two inches 
wide, only $1 50 a yard. This can be 
lined to match the colors used in the room, 
and will prove a decorative hanging, either 
winter or summer. An armure in a Ve- 
netian red is an exquisite mingling of tints 





Pia VELVETEEN WAIST. 
For pattern and description see No. IX. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


in one color, and as artistic as a picture. It is fifty inches 
wide, and 35 cents a yard. 

For a hall in a suburban home the heraldic tapestry is 
exceedingly choice. It has a stateliness of style, w ith set 
figures so well grouped that one looks with amazement 
when told it is only a cotton material. It is fifty inches 
wide, and at the low cost of $2 a yard. It comes in those 
tones which give to halls such a finished look when well 
hung.. Another design is a Francis I,, in which shields 
and flowing bow-knots are the attractive scheme. But for 
an extra delight in this material there is a gorgeous pattern 
in old-gold, which would be a charm for any apartment, 
and can be purchased for $4 a yard. Canvas tapestry 
and plain burlaps in good honest patterns are wonder- 
fully effective for country houses, and, above all, come in 
tones which do not take soil or dust. 

This season thin silk draperies are most popular for bed- 
rooms. In fact, my lady can have a robe of the same ma- 
terial that decks her portiéres and furnishes her windows 
as sash curtains, so that the symphony will be complete 
in all its details. Among the most beautiful is the shaded 
Liberty silk, a poem in itself, with all the hues of the 
rainbow when shown in its various colors. Lf pink is the 
scheme, it is a vision of beauty, for every tint in that color 
is artistically portrayed. This silk is $4 a piece, and can 
be used for sash curtains, mantel scarfs, transom decora- 
tions, and pretty little bits of artistic hangings for the 
wide window-sills. 

Another fabric with silk face and cotton back is in a stir 
ring scheme of huge chrysanthemums in delicate pinks 
and light greens—a superb drapery for a bay - window, 
but it should be lined with silk to give it body. It re- 
minds one of the tapestry in use during the period of the 
French Empire. But the prize selection of all these mar 
vellous goods is the Liberty satin, whose sheen is the most 
gorgeous, There are seven yards in a roll, at the price of 
$30 dollars a piece. And to enhance its value it comes in 
fifteen different colors. This material is almost too beau- 
tiful for the ordinary room, except for certain purposes 
which need the finest, the most delicate treatment, and it 
should be used very sparingly on account of its brilliant 
surface. 

In Japanese goods there are curtains by the score. Of 
a new texture, the Schebori is very fascinating. It is a 
thin silk, in which there is a large white figure in dots or 
disks, and from this are running graceful lines covering 
the whole background. ‘These silks are in old pink, yel- 
lows, delicate olives, costing 94 cents a yard. Then there 
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For pattern and description see No. L. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 6.] 
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Fig. 4.—Eventne Gown with MARIE 
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are Canton silks in Oriental patterns of conventional make, 
differing in color and design, for $1 a yard. 

Among the charming textures the Moorish gold cloth is 
a finished beauty. It has a vague pattern picked out in 
strong tinsel effects, is of fine-quality, and as a decoration 
is unrivalled; the value is $3 a yard. This material would 
be too perishable for a drapery, but for genuine decora- 
tion it is capital. Next to this comes the moiré silk, on 
which a pattern of Empire wreath and bow-knots is ap- 
pliquéd—a charm in hangings, It can be purchased for 
$5 a yard. 

Then there are Indian prints in wool effects. These 
hangings are all in one pattern, but in different tints, the 
background of various hues, yellow being the most ac- 
ceptable. The price is not less than $3 50 a pair. One 
has the palm effect, which when hung would have the 
appearance of a fine Cashmere shawl. At top and bottom 
the borders are a series of palms, large and stunning, the 
middle being a succession of smaller ones, which are the 
exact copies of those which excel in size. Still another, 
in Oriental colors of dull reds, dark greens, soft browns, 
all blending in one great artistic pattern. In the middle 
of this drapery is a central figure on horseback, which is 
fine, and which shows off to wonderful advantage when 
hung. 

Of cheaper stuffs there is the Cairo cotton, one in 
which blue is the prevailing hue. The stripes are very 
broad, in bayadere form, and under these broad effects 
there are dots, dice, stars, which quite set off this ex- 
cellent plan. Anatolia curtains are in a pretty muslin, to 
which pointed fringe is a good set-off. For a very thin 
lace material the Calcutta net is very delicate and pretty. 
It is of several patterns, in which the point d’esprit takes 
ng sway. Some have dots, some figures, some 
they are fifty inches wide, and 75 cents a yard. 
curtains they are without a rival; and, above 
y can be renovated, and will do duty for some sea- 
if care be taken how they are hung. 

This enumeration of stuffs for draperies and hangings 
might be continued to weariness, All tastes and all purses 
are considered by the manufacturers. Beauty is no long- 
er the sole prerogative of the costlier textiles, but is copied 
in the humblest cottons as well, and brought within the 
purchasing power of the most modest purses. Beauty 
and variety and appropriateness of design are becoming 
more and more a matter of study and of sharp competition 
among manufacturers, and the consumer, the purchaser 
enjoys the benefit to the full in a wealth of choice such as 
has never been offered before. 

















CHAPTER XV. 
\ 7 HEN the sun was well up, the women who had been 
at mass gathered down by the little river which runs 
through the old city to wash their clothes. They knelt on 
the broad stones by the edge of the water, chatiering and 
singing, tossing the soap from one to another. 

There was a sudden silence, ‘' Here she is again,” they 
whispered, as a slight, delicate woman crossed the bridge 
with steady steps. 

‘‘She is blind and deaf,” said old Barbe. ‘‘I met her 
an hour ago and asked her whom she sought. She did 
not see nor bear me, but walked straight on.” 

Oliver Bauzy was lounging near, as usual, watching his 
wife work 

‘‘She is English. What does she know of your Breton 
talk? I speak English and French—I!” he bragged, and 
walking up to Mrs. Waldeaux, he flourished his mgeed 
hat, smiling. ‘‘Is madame ill? She has walked far. 
he said, kindly 

The English words seemed to waken her. ‘‘It is al- 
ways the town,” looking around bewildered. ‘‘ The peo- 
ple—houses. I think | am not well. If I could find the 
woods . 

Bauzy had but a hazy idea of her meaning, but he nod- 
ded gravely. ‘She is a tourist. She wants to go out of 
Vannes—to see the chateaux, the dolmens. I'm her man. 
I'll drive her to Larmor Badén,” he said to his wife. ‘‘I 
have to go there to-day, and I may as well make a franc 
or two. Keep her until 1 bring the voiture.” 

But Frances stood motionless until the old wagon rat- 
tled up to the water's edge. 

‘She has a dear old face,” Bauzy’s wife whispered. 

‘‘She is blind and deaf, I tell you,” old Barbe grum- 
bled, peering up at her. ‘‘ Make her pay, Oliver, before 
you go.” 

Bauzy nodded, and when Frances was seated held out 
his hand 

‘*Twenty francs,” he said. 
gave them to him 

‘*She must be folie!” he said, uneasily. 
thief. Away with you, Babette!” as a pretty baby ran up 
tohim, “ You want to ride? That is impossible. Un- 
less, indeed, madame <esires it?” lifting the child to place 
her on the seat. Babette laughed and held out her hands. 

But Mrs. Waldeaux shrank back, shuddering. “ Take 
her away,” she whispered. ‘She must not touch me!” 

The mother seized the child, and the women all talked 
vehemently at once. Oliver climbed into the voiture and 
drove off in silence. When he looked around presently 
he saw that the woman’s face was bloodless and a cold 
sweat stood on it. 

He considered a while. ‘‘ You want food,” he said, and 
brought out some hard bread and a jug of Normandy 
cider. 

Frances shook her head. She only spoke once during 
the morning, and then told him something about a woman 
‘‘whom no child could touch. Noman nor woman could 
touch ber as long as she lived. Not even her son.” 

As Bauzy could make nothing of this, he could only 
nod and laugh civilly. But presently be too grew silent, 
glancing at her uncomfortably from time to time. 

They drove through great red fields of sarrasin, hedged 
by long banks of earth, which were masses of golden gorse 
and bronzed and crimson ferns. The sun shone, the 
clover-scented air was full of the joyous buzzing of bees 
and chirp of birds. 

‘It is a gay, blessed day!” Bauzy said, ‘‘ thanks to the 
good God!" He waited anxiously for her reply, but she 
stared into the sunshine and said nothing 

Larmor Baden is a lonely little cluster of gray stone 
huts on the shore of the Morbihan sea. Some of Bauzy’s 
friends lounged smiling up to welcome him, waving their 
wide black hats with velvet streamers, and bowing low 
to the lady. Oliver alighted with decision. One thing 
he knew. He would not drive back with her. Something 
was amiss. He would wash his hands of her. 

‘* Here, madame, is Vincent Selo, paysageur,” he said 
rapidly in French. ‘He has a good boat. He will take 
you where you desire. Sail with ber to Gavr’ Inis,” he 
said t» Selo, ‘‘ and bring her back at her pleasure. Some- 
body can drive ber back to Vannes, and don’t overcharge 
her, you robbers!” 

**Gavr’ Inis?” Frances repeated. 

“It is an island in the sea yonder, madame. A quiet 
place of trees. When there was not a man in the world, 
even spirits built there an altar for the worship of the 
devil. Nomen could have built it. There are huge stones, 
carried there from the mountains far inland, that no en- 
gine could lift. It is a great mystery.” 

‘It is the one place in the world, people say,” inter- 
rupted Selo, lowering his voice, “‘ where God never has 
been. A dreadful place, madame!” 

Frances laughed. ‘‘ That is the place for me,” she said 
to Selo. ‘* Take me there.” 

The old man looked at her with shrewd, friendly eyes, 
and then beckoned Bauzy aside. 

**Who is she? She has the bearing of a great lady, but 
her face hurts me. What harm has come to her?” 

“How do I know?” said Bauuzy. ‘‘Go for your boat. 
The sea is rising.” 


She opened her bag and 


**T feel like a 


Late in the afternoon M. Selo landed his strange pas- 
senger upon the pebbly beach of the accursed island. He 
led her up on the rocks, talking, and pointing across the 


sen 

** Beyond is the Atlantic, and on yonder headland are 
the great menhirs of Carnac—thirty thousand of them— 
brought there before Christ was born. But the Evil One 
loves this island best of all places. It has in it the mys- 
tery of the world. Come,” he said, in an awed voice. “It 
is here.” 

He crossed to the hill, stooped, and entered a dark cave 
about forty feet long, which was pens | lined with huge 
flat rocks carved with countless writhing serpents, As 
Frances passed they seemed to stir und breathe beside her, 
at ber feet, overhead. ‘The cave opened into a sacrificial 
chamber. The reptiles grew gigantic here, and crowded 
closer. Through some rift a beam of melancholy light 
crept in; a smell of death hung in the thick, unclean air. 
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Selo pointed to astone altar. ‘‘ It was there they killed 
their victims,” he whispered, and began to pray anxious- 
ly, half-aloud. When he had finished, he hurried back, 
beckoning to her to come out. 

**Go,” she said. ‘I will sta 

“Then I will wait outside. This is no place for Chris- 
tian souls. But we must return séon, madame, My lit- 
tle girl will be watching now for me.” 

When he wus gone she stood by the altar. This island 
of Gavr’ Inis was one of the places to which she and 
George had long ago planned to come. She remembered 
the very day on which they bad read the legend that on 
this altar men before the Flood had sacrificed to the God 
of Murder. ‘ 

‘*I am the murderer now, and George knows it,” she 
said, quietly. But she was cold and faint, and presently 
began to tremble weakly. 

She went out of the cave and stood on the beach. ‘I 
want to go home, George,” she said, aloud. ‘1 want to 
be Frances Waldeaux again. I'm stre I didn’t know it 
was in me to do that thiug.” 

There was no’'answer. She was alone in the great space 
of sky and sea. The world was so big and empty, and 
she alone and degraded in it! 

‘*I never shall see George again. He will think of me 
only as the woman who killed his wife,” she thought. 

She went on blindly toward the water, and s there 
a long time. 

Then, in the strait of her agony, there came to Frances 
Waldeaux, for the first time in her life, a perception that 
there was help for her in the world outside of her own 
strength. Her poor tortured wits discerned One, more 
real than her crime or George or the woman that she had 
killed. It was an old, hackneyed story, that He knew 
every man and woman in the world, that He could help 
them. She had heard it often. 

Was there anything in it? Could He help her? 

Slowly the nervous twitching of her body quieted, her 
dulled eyes cleared as if a new power of sight were com- 
ing to them. 

After a long time she heard steps, and Selo calling. 
She rose. 

The murder was known. 


here.” 


They were coming to arrest 


er. 

What did it matter? She had found help. 

Selo came up excitedly. 

_** It is another boat, English folk also, that comes to ar- 
rive,” 

She turned and waited. 

And then, coming up the bill, she saw George, and with 
him—Lisa. Lisa, smiling as she talked. 

They ran to meet her with cries of amazement. 
——— back on the rock. 

** You are not dead? Lisa—” 

‘Dead? Poor lady!” catching ber in her arms. ‘‘ Some 
water, George! It is her head. She has been too much 
alone.” 

When Frances opened her eyes she was lying on the 
grass, her children kneeling beside her. She caught Lisa's 
arm in both hands and felt it; then she sat up. 

‘1 must tell you what I did—before you speak to me.” 

‘* Not now,” said Lisa. ‘‘ You are not well. Lam going 
to be your nurse. The baby has made me a very good 
nurse,” and she stooped again over Frances, with kind, 
smiling eyes. 

Selo came to wile George up to the mysterious cave, 
but Lisa impatiently hurried them to the beach. ‘* Caves 
and serpent-worshippers truly!” she cried. ‘‘ Why, she 
has not seen Jacques!” and when, in the boat, George, who 
was greatly alarmed, tried to rouse his mother from her 
silent stupor, Lisa said gayly, ‘‘ She will be herself again 
as soon as she sees him.” 

When they reached Larmor Baden, she despatched 
George in search of Colette and the child, and she went 
into the church, It was late, and the village women sat 
on the steps gossiping in the slanting sunlight. There 
is nothing in their lives but work and the church, and 
when, each day, they have finished with one they go to 
the other. 

Frances followed her. The sombre little church was 
vacant. She touched Lisa on the shoulder. 

** There is something I must tell you,” she said. “ You 
would not let me touch the child if you knew it.” 

She stooped and spoke a few sentences in a vehement 
en and then leaned back, exhausted, against the 
wall. 

Lisa drew back. Her lips were white with sudden 
fright, but she scanned Mrs. Waldeaux’s face keenly. 

*You were in Vannes last night? You tried— My 
God, | remember! The tisane tasted queerly, and I threw 
it out.” She walked away for a moment, and then turn- 
ing, said: ‘‘ You called my mother a vile woman once. 
But she would not have done that thing!” 

‘*No,” said Frances, not raising her head. ‘‘ No.” 

Lisa stood looking at her as she crouched against the 
wall. The flerce scorn slowly died out of her eyes. She 
was « coarse but a good-natured woman. An awful pres- 
ence, too, walked with her always now, step by step, and 
in that dread shadow she saw the things of Fite more just- 
ly than we do. 

She took Frances by the hand at last. ‘ You were not 
quite yourself, I think,” she said, quietly. ‘‘I have pushed 
7 too hard. George has told me so much about you! 

f we could be together for a while perhaps we should 
love each other a little. But there is no time now—” She 
turned hastily and threw herself down before a crucifix. 
After a long time she went out to the vestibule, where 
she found Frances, and said, with an effort to be cheerful 
and matter-of-fact: ‘‘ Come, now, let us talk like reason- 
able ee A thing is coming to me which comes to 
everybody. I’m not one to whine. But it’s the child—I 
don’t think any baby ever was as much to a woman as 
Jacques isto me. I suppose God does not think I am fit 
to bring him up. Sit down and let me tell you all about 
it.” 


She 


“They sat on the steps, talking in alow tone. Frances 
one. ut Lisa’s eyes were quite dry aud bright. She rose 
at last. 

“You see, there will be no woman to care for him if 
you do not. There he is, with Colette.” She ran down, 
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took the baby from the bonne, and laid him in Frances’s 
arms. 

Mrs. Waldeaux locked down at him. 
she whispered. ‘‘George’s boy!” 

‘*He is very like George und you,” Lisa answered, 
“ He is a Waldeaux.” 

“ Yes, [ see.” 

She held him close to her breast as they drove back to 
Vannes. George whistled and sang on the box. He was 
very light of heart to have her with him in. 

He looked impatiently at an ancient village through 
which they passed, with its towers, and peasants in strange 
garbs, like the pictures in some crusading tale. 

** Now that we have mother, Lisa,” he said, ‘‘ we'll go 
straight back home. I am tired of medieval times. I 
must get to work for this youngster.” 

Lisa did not speak for a moment. ‘I should like to 
stay in Vannes a little longer,” she said. ‘I did not tell 
you, but—my mother is buried there. That was why I 
came; I should like to be with her.” 

“Why, of course, dear. As long as you like,” he said, 
affectionately. 

**T will not detain you long. Perhaps only a week or 
two,” she said. 

He nodded, and began to whistle cheerfully again. 
Frances looked at Lisa, and her eyes filled with tears. It 
was a pitiful tragedy! 

But the poor girl was = right not to worry George 
until the last moment. She was blocking his way, ruin- 
ing his life, and God was taking her away so that she could 
no longer harm him. 

And yet—poor Lisa! 

They drove on. The sun warmed the crimson fields, 
and the birds chirped, and this was George’s child creep- 
ing close to her breast. Itstirred there a keen pang of joy. 

Sosaly He had forgiven her. 


“George’s son.” 


A month later a group of passengers in deep mourning 
stood apart on the feck of the Paris as she left the dock 
at Liverpool. It was George Waldeaux, his mother, and 
little Jacques with his nurse. Mrs. Waldeaux was look- 
ing at Clara and her girls, who were watching her from 
the dock. They had come to Vannes when Lisa died, and 
had taken care of her and the baby until now. Frances 
had cried at leaving them, but George stood with his back 
to them moodily, looking down into the black water. 

“It seems but a few days since we suiled from New 
York on the Kaiser Wilhelm,” he said, ‘‘and yet i have 
lived out ‘all my life in that time.” 

“All? Is there nothing left, George?” his mother said, 
gently. 

‘*Oh, of course you are always a good companion, and 
there is the child—’S He paused. The fierce passions, the 
storms of delight and pain of his life with Lisa rushed 
back on him. ‘I will work for others, and wear out the 
days as I can,” he said. ‘‘ But life is over for me. The 
story istold. There are only blank pages now to the end.” 
He turned his dim eyes toward the French coast. She 
knew that they saw the littl bare grave on the hill in 
Vannes. ‘I wish I could have seen something green 
growing on it before I left her there alone!” he muttered. 

“* Her mother’s grave was covered with roses,” Frances 
answered quickly. ‘They will creep over to her. She 
is not alone, George. I am glad she was laid by her 
mother. She loved her dearly.” 

“Yes. Better than anything on earth,” he responded, 
gloomily. 

A few moments later the an swung heavily around. 

“We are going!” Mrs. Waldeaux cried, waving her 
hand. “Won't you look at Clara and Lucy, George? 
They have been so good to us. If Lucy had been my 
own child she could not have been kinder to me.” 

Mr. Waldeaux turned and raised his crépe-bound hat, 
looking at Lucy in her soft gray gown vaguely, as he 
might at a white gull dropped on the shore. 

**I suppose I never shall see her again,” said his mother. 
‘Clara tells me she is besieged by lovers. She is going 
to marry a German prince, probably.” 

**That would be a pity,” George said, with a startled 
glance back at the girl. 

**Good-by, my dear!” Mrs. Waldeaux leaned over the 
bulwark. ‘She is beautiful asan angel! Good-by, Lucy! 
God bless you!” she sobbed, kissing her hand. 

Mr. Waldeaux looked steadily at Lucy. ‘‘ How clean 
she is!” he said. 

When the shore was gone he walked down the deck, 
conscious of a sudden change in himself. He was wak- 
ening out of an ugly dream. The — of the healthy 
little girl, with her dewy freshness, and blue eyes full of 
affection and common-sense, cheered and heartened him. 
He did not know what was ge = but he threw up his 
head and walked vigorously. he sun shone, and the 
cold wind swept him out into a dim future to begin a 
new life. 

CHAPTER XVL 

Grorce WaALDEAUX took his mother and boy back to 
the old homestead in Delaware. They arrived at night, 
and early the next morning he rowed away in his bateau 
to some of his old haunts in the woods on the bay, and was 
seen no more that day. 

**He is inconsolable!” his mother told some of her old 
neighbors who crowded to welcome her. ‘ His heart is in 
that grave in Vannes.” 

The women listened in surprise, for Frances was not in 
the habit of exploiting her emotions in words. 

** We understood,” said one of them, with a sympathetic 
shake of the head, ‘‘ that it was a pure love-match. Mrs. 
George Waldeaux, we heard, was a French artist of re- 
markable beauty?” 

Frances moved uneasily. ‘‘1 never thought her—but I 
can’t discuss Lisa!” She was silenta moment. ‘ But as 
for her social position ’—she drew herself up stiffly, fixing 
cold defiant eyes on her questioner—‘‘ as for her social 
position,” she went on, resolutely, ‘‘ she was descended on 
one side from an excellent American family, and on the 
other from one of the noblest houses in Europe.” 

When they were gone she hugged little Jacques passion- 
—_ as he lay on her lap. ‘‘ That is settled for you!” she 
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ee is now over a year since mention was first made in 
this column of cricket-playing for women. At that 
time it was enthusiastically practised by two elevens of 
Staten Island girls, on the fine grounds of the Staten 
Island Cricket and Baseball Club, at Livingston. They 
had ambitions to play against women cricketers from 
Philadelphia, and it looked as if the game had been fairly 
started upon a prosperous career. In the interval of time 
since then, however, the progress has not been so rapid as 
might have been expected. The match with the Philadel- 
phia players was never held. 

One reason which contributed to prevent any public 
contests was the disagreeable notoriety which many news- 
papers thought necessary to give to the novelty of wo- 
men’s cricket. Athletics for women are not so new now, 
at the close of 1896, that there should be any possible 
excuse for treating it in a conspicuous way. ports 
of the various games are interesting, of course, in the 
same way that reports of men’s sports are interesting; but 
the paper that seizes upon every opportunity to wrile of 
women’s athletics in a sensational way stamps itself not 
only as representative of the worst form of journalism, 
but also as a sheet which is distinctly behind the times. 
For all the papers which are worth reading have now 
dropped whatever tendencies of that sort they may ever 
have possessed. 


To return to the subject of cricket, it must not be sup- 
saree that the game has been entirely neglected by the 

taten Island players. They have kept up a private prac- 
tice with more or less regularity ever since, and their 
opinion of the merits of cricket has not changed at all. 
Until recently, however, they have been quite alone in 
their fondness for the sport, the idea of women’s cricket 
not having spread much in other places. 

Last Saturday a fresh impetus was given to it by an in- 
terscholastic match between girls at Pelham Manor, New 
York. The opposing sides were made up of players from 
Pelham Hall, Mrs. Hazen’s well-known school at Pelham 
Manor, and of an eleven from Rosemary Hall, at Walling- 
ford, Connecticut. Both teams had been practising for 
several weeks before the contest, the Rosemary girls un- 
der the direction of a coach, and the Pelhams relying upon 
their own knowledge of the game. They met upon the 
Pelham cricket field, in costumes which were excellent- 
ly suited to the weather and to the exercise. All wore 
sweaters and short skirts. In the Rosemary eleven the 
sweaters were white, with ‘*R. H.” in large blue letters 
upon them, and the blue skirts were very short. The Pel- 
ham players had dark blue sweaters, with “ P. H.” in 
light blue, and their dark blue skirts were two or three 
inches longer than those of the visitors. 


The match lasted for nearly five hours,-and was an ex- 
hibition of excellent play on both sides. Most of the girls 
threw the ball well, and their fielding and catching were 
far superior to what would have been expected in a game 
still so new to them. The bowlers invariably used what 
is called the ‘‘round-arm” style. This is slightly differ- 
ent from the methods of the Staten Island young women, 
many of whom have learned to use the overhand delivery 
with telling effect. 

Pelham Hall went to the bat in the first inning, thus 
having a slight advantage. Miss Gray and Miss Du Bois, 
who went first to the wickets, were both bowled out in 
short order by Miss Weston of Rosemary. Miss Annie 
King and Miss Eleanor Emmet, of Pelham, came to the 
wickets next, and were far more successful. Miss King 
was easily the star player of the day. She made fifteen 
runs in the first inning of her side, and twenty-one in the 
second. She bowled with great swiftness also, and the 
Rosemary players, when their turn at the bat came, had 
hard work in trying to hit her balls. Miss Cromwell 
played most effectively for Rosemary, but many of the 
players on that side were retired without having made a 
single run. The score at the finish was, Pelham Hall, 
132; Rosemary Hall, 68—thus giving the victory to the 
home players by the creditable margin of 69 runs. 

The real season for cricket is over, but it is probable 
that the enthusiasm of these players will lead them to con- 
tinue their practising as long as the snow keeps off the 
ground. Then it would not be surprising if we saw a 
great increase next year in the number of women cricket- 
ers, and in the general interest in the game. 

Apve.i4 K. BRAINERD. 


THE WONDERFUL ISLAND,* 
I 


LYSSES had been long detained at two islands in the 
Mediterranean Sea—at that of the enchantress Circe 

for one year, and afterwards for more than seven years at 
Ogygia, the island of the fair-haired crafty guides Ca- 
lypso. But finally Calypso’s spell was broken, ‘through 
a message from Jove, or else her own mind was changed ”; 
and so the most famous of adventurers was adrift once 
more, and, thanks to a harmless and favorable gale that 
Calypso sent, was about to reach Pheeacia, or ‘‘ Scheria,” 
the shadowy mountains of which showed like a shield on 
the dark water. Then, however, Neptune beheld him, 
and being angry in his heart, collected the clouds and dis- 
turbed the sea, taking his trident in his hands, and stirred 
up all the storms of all kinds of winds; and the mast was 
broken and the raft split; and a cormorant perched on 
the shattered timbers and addressed him—for that shape 
was assumed by a nymph of the sea named Ino Leucothea; 
and she gave him a scarf to bind around his breast, prom- 
ising that it should sustain him in the water. Afterwards 
he fell prone into the sea, stretching out his hands; and 
eighty lines further on we read that a river emptying into 
the sea at that place took pity on him, and stopped its 
stream and retained the wave and made a calm before 


* One of the prominent editors of ba ag ee plays asserts that 


“the critics have not succeeded in tracing plot of The Tempest to 
its source.” But the source of its most beautifal episode is, I think, not 
5 Aa for that very reason it has hitherto been over- 
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him and preserved him. So by swimming he reached the 
shore; then, overcome by fatigue, he slept. 

Now it so happened that the beautiful Nausicaa, daugh- 
ter of the Pheeacian king, had come with her handmaidens 
to that place. Ulysses awoke, and went forward to speak 
to them; but he appeared dreadful to them, being defiled 
by the brine, and they all fled away—all but Nausicaa; 
aud to her Ulysses said: ‘‘I supplicate thee, O queen, 
whether thou art some goddess or a mortal..., For never 
have I seen such a mortal with my eyes; a reverential 
feelin me as I look upon thee.” Then he told 
her of his mischance, and that he was a stranger, not 
knowing what he should do nor whither he should go. 
So he made his appeal, and prayed, ‘‘ May the gods grant 
thee as many things as thou desirest in thy mind, a hus- 
band, and house, and excellent concord may they grant.” 

Nausicaa recalled her handmaidens, and bade them give 
him a mantle and tunic and garments, and oil in a golden 
cruse. And when he was cleansed and anointed and had 
put on the garments, he ‘sat down on the shore of the 
sea, and shone with beauty and gracefulness”; and Nau- 
sicaa looked upon him with admiration, and said to her 
maids: ‘‘ He is like unto the gods who possess the wide 
heaven. I wish such an ove might be called my husband, 
dwelling-here, and it might please him to remain here.” 

It is well known that Ulysses did remain for a time, but 
only as a guest of Nausicaa’s father and mother, and un- 
til he secured their assistance for his return to Ithaca; and 
it is the opinion of many scholars that Phacia was the 
island now called Corfu. But what was the precise loca- 
tion of Calypso’s island, called Ogygia? 

Ogy gia and all that stretch of sea between it and Pheeacia 
are situated in the fifth and sixth books of the Odyssey 
of Homer. The geographers may not appropriate them, 
for the islands shown on their maps are not bewitched, 
nor are their flat seas obedient to Neptune. It seems to 
me the commentators have looked for Ogygia in the wrong 
place, when with material eye and forefinger they have 
sought to trace the course of Ulysses upon ordinary maps. 
At any rate, so many students of Homer have risked their 
conjectures on this nice point that a new suggestion can 
do no harm. 

Il. 

An unnamed Mediterranean island not less full of en- 
chantment was that of Prospero, to which Sycorax, a 
blue-eyed hag, had been banished for mischiefs manifold 
and sorceries terrible. By this witch Ariel was confined 
for a dozen years, to be eventually set free by Prospero's 
art, when the learned duke, with his daughter Miranda, 
and the books he prized above his dukedom, arrived in 
the island. 

Aad Ferdinand (like Ulysses, a king’s son) suffered 
shipwreck there; for when the vessel that was bearing 
him from Tunis to Naples, ‘‘by accident most strange,” 
had been brought near to Prospero’s island, a storm more 
sudden and more violent than any unprovoked fury of 
the elements arose, and 

“ The fire, and cracks 
Of sulphurous roaring, the most mighty Neptune 
Seemed to besiege, and make his bold waves tremble, 
Yea, his dread trident shake.” 

And now hear the clamor of his companions, one of 
whom says, “‘Down with the topmast,” and another, 
‘We split, we split, we split!” And we are told that 
Ariel boarded the ship; now on the beak, now in the 
waist, the deck, in every cabin, he flamed amazement; and 
Ferdinand, crying, * Hell is empty, and all the devils are 
here,” leaped into the sea. But then Ariel upheld him, 
and brought him safely to land; for, as this ‘‘ fine appa- 
rition”” says of Ferdinand and the others, 

“ Not a hair perished ; 
On their sustaining garments not a blemish.” 

And the hero’s desperate efforts were seconded, not by 
a river, but by the stubborn coast itself, and the shore 
*‘o’er his wave-worn basis bowed, as stooping to relieve 
him.” Next Ariel ‘‘ made himself like a nymph o’ the 
sea,” playing and singing to the young man when the 
latter was ‘‘sitting on a bank” that marked the end of 
perils and the beginning of security. ‘‘ This music crept 
by me upon the waters,” said Ferdinand, ‘‘allaying both 
their fury and my passion with its sweet air; thence have 
I followed it, or it hath drawn me rather.” 

Following the mysterious music he came into the pres- 
ence of Miranda, and she said: 

“ What is't? a spirit? 
It carries a brave form:—but ’tis a spirit.” 

Prospero told her that this gallant ‘‘ was in the wreck,” 
and is ‘‘ something stained with grief "—otherwise a good- 
ly person. She rejoined, 

“I might call him 


A thing divine; for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble.” 


And Ferdinand said to her: 
“Most sure, the dess 

On whom these airs attend !—Vouchsafe my prayer 
May know if you remain upon this island; 

And that yon will some good instruction give 
How I may me here. My prime request, 
Which I do last pronounce, is, é you wonder, 

If you be maid or no?” 

And Miranda replied, 

“No wonder, sir; 
But certainly a maid.” 

One is tempted to go on rehearsing the lines to the end 
of the episode; but perhaps enough has already been 
given for the present purpose, and it is time to ask, in re- 
spect to this island also, what is its precise location? 

Prospero’s island lies in Shakespeare’s comedy of The 
Tempest, and has room enough there (in the five acts 
that the reader finds too short, and the actor too long) for 
its perfect existence. An indestructible and a very im- 
portant island it is, yet the geographers cannot appro- 
priate it either. No mere dot on the map ever grew the 
pine that was Ariel’s prison, or, when Prospero had happi- 
ly departed, was ruled over by King Caliban. These 
places in the Odyssey and in The Tempest you are more sure 
to find on the chart of the imagination, that has its par- 
allels of thought and of expression to take the place of 
—_— of latitude; and I submit that the scenes in this 

Tomeric episode and this Shakespearian episode are laid 
in the same — so to speak, finely located by parallel 
incident and identical phrase. An insistent echicien, a 
protracted examination and comparison of texts, would 
doubtless make this plainer; but I do not wish to draw 
heavy lines up and down and across that pleasant map 
of your fancy and mine. It is better worth our while to 
notice that the English poet shows his unfettered genius 
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in uniting Ogreis with Pheacia and placing Miranda in 
the midst of all this witchery, so that Ferdivand, expect- 
ing a goddess at most, found more. 


Ill, 


A further identification of this island of delightful en- 
counter I owe to a rather homely and personal experience. 
I might omit the circumstances, perhaps, but then that 
would not be quite singere or quite convincing, nor do I 
think it possible for one to advance —z far in vital crit- 
icism without taking his life in his bands. 

There is a valley in the Riviera which contains the 
little village of Ta gi, and one or two other little villages, 
the names of whic I do not recall at the moment. A 

rson no less important than our skilful and estimable 

igurian cook (when we were spending the winter at San 
Remo) counselled us to visit it. Taggia was her birth- 
place, she said; the valley produced fruits and flowers 
abundantly; there were violets, oranges, a delicate little 
wine that would not bear transportation; there was a 
Roman bridge across its little river; aud all these attrac- 
tions not far from our villa. So we went to see this val- 
ley, and more than once; and on one occasion | climbed 
its eastern slope (terraced, planted with olive-trees) to the 
little white church, where a painting was to be seen—not 
a famous work of art, but a picture with a story that is 
not unknown to travellers, I believe. But then and there 
for the first time I learned that a vessel (bound perhaps 
from Tunis to Naples) had been driven by a storm far 
from its course, and wrecked on the small island of Lam- 
pedusa, which lies about midway between Sicily and Af- 
rica. The disaster occurred years ago, but my informant 
made it seem like news of the day. A young Ligurian 
sailor, a native of this valley, was on board the ship, and 
he was miraculously rescued from the waves; but then be 
found himself storm-bound on the island, unable to leave 
it—as though an over-fond divinity had ‘ detained him, 
unwilling, she being willing.” That part of the sea was 
often stormy, and the island proverbially hard to get away 
from; though Calypso would scarcely detain an unwilling 

uest, year in oad year out, nowadays. In fact, another 
orm of worship now obtained on the island; the altars 
there were raised to a more modern and more powerful 
divinity than the daughter of Atlas... . 

And had the spirits of the old religion been wholly 
driven out? Did they ever prank it now about the new- 
fashioned shrines? 

Well, there were miracles. The Virgin of Lampedusa 
performed wonderful things. .. . 

I must not leave the story. Our Ligurian sailor, then, 
was befriended by the Virgin of Lampedusa, who pro- 
vided him with a craft—as insufficient, indeed, as the raft 
of Ulysses ; but for its sail she allowed him to make use of 
the canvas painted in her image. And she sent a favoring 
wind that drove him speedily and safely across the Medi- 
terranean Sea to his home—to this valley of Taggia and 
the other little villages. Any one can see that it was a 
miracle, for the picture is not large enough to be used as 
a sail, unless a goddess or the Virgin would have it so; 
and now, enshrined in this church, it just as certainly 
continues to work miracles. It will heal the sick,of course; 
it will even make dull people courteous. 

I am happy to say that this Ligurian’ story does not 
parallel the Greek and English accounts more perfectly, 
for that would prove too much. That would lay the 
scene of our Ligurian sailor’s rescue in Prospero’s island, 
in Calypso’s island—an island which positively does not 
exist in the material world. His voyage was strange and 
fancy-stirring, as though in seturaing to the valley of 
by he had sailed out of the world of fiction into the 
world of fact; and it suggests that if any dot on the map 
could have contained n a and magician, that distinction 
might be claimed for Lampedusa. Marrion WILcox. 
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C. P. M.—Silk or moiré poplin would answer your purpose better 
than any wool goods,—Yes, your material like enclosed sample will 
answer perfectly for theatre wear. 

M. D. O.—Bridemaids’ veils shonid not reach below the waist. They 
should be the full width of double-width tulle. They are fastened to 
the hair with hair-pins, and are fiuished with either artificial fowers or 
three feathers. 

Roma.—Biack costumes are all the fashion this season, Smooth 
cloth and heavy camel’s-hair are equally in favor. Waist, skirt, and coat 
are all made of the same material, or you can have a silk walet if you 
prefer. All costumes are braided—the skirts bave five strips of braid 
= on in zigzag fashion half-way up the skirt. The coats have braid- 

ng like frogs across the front, and two long pieces on the back. There 
is an article on dinner gowns in Bazar No. 44, and in Bazar No. 46 an 
article on separate waists. 

Mary Janz.—Bread-and-butter plates are usod at all luncheons, 
formal and informal alike; small silver bread-and-butter knives are 
laid at the covers near the plates. Butter is never served at a formal 
dinner, and should not be served at any dinner except a strictly family 
meal. Sherbet at a dinner or luncheon comes juet after the substan- 
tial course, before the game and salad or salad course ; it is served in 
individual forms or pt nom Salad should be passed at a dinner or 
——- in a silver or glass or china bow! and not served on individ- 
ual plates. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 

WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. Being Studies in the Coiffure 
and Ornaments of Women, By Theodore Child. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 

THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Annie T. Springsteed. 
Cloth, $1. 

OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25, 

= TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 

cents. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

ne eae NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 

oth, $1. 

ee! vane ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 

oth, 5 

bi pos COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee. 
Cloth, $1. 

CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. Joli 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. 
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PARIS TOILETTES 
See illustration on front paye. 


N many respects the opera cloaks and tea gowns this year resemble one an- 
other. The same long lines and the same expensive materials are used in 

both. A most elaborate tea gown, a model from the Maison Kriegck-Blouet, 
is made of rose-colored satin brocade, with a front of Liberty satin the same 
shade covered with white mousseline de soie draped a little, and finished at 
the foot of the skirt with a full ruche. Half-way up the mousseline is caught 
with a big bow, like those around the bottom of the skirt. On either side of 
the front are cascades of lace, and the entire skirt is finished with a flounce of 
the mousseline, in which are satin bows 

The waist part of the gown is fitted as close and as carefully as a dress in 
the back, but in front has an empiécement of the brocade trimmed with a broad 
flounce of lace, while the vest is enveloped in a ruche of mousseline and lace. 

The sleeves are of Liberty satin, caught up at the elbow under full caps of 
the brocade, and below is a flounce of lace, which falls over the Liberty satin 
under-sleeves 

Satin-finished cloth is a favorite material this season for walking costumes, 
ind in gray-blue (cadet blue) is particularly suitable for young girls to wear 
A gown illustrated of this color and material is made with waist slightly full in 
front, and drawn under a wide girdle at the waist-line. The girdle is of ivory 
satin, on which are sewed bands of black velvet ribbon. Two bands to cor 
respond with the girdle and edged with fur are put across the front of the 
waist, and the same trimming is on the skirt about half a yard from the foot. 
A band of fur is also around the skirt, and the fur finishes the sleeves and trims 
the high collar 

The style of this gown is simple and youthful in the extreme, and is one 
which is capable of being adapted to a great variety of materials. So much fur 
is there is employed in the model is considered objectionable by some people, 
especially for young girls. But that is a feature which is easily modified. In 
fact, for a simple gown the entire skirt trimming could be dispensed with, and 
only the becoming arrangement of the waist retained 

Opera cloaks this winter are most marvellous garments, and are made of the 
handsomest materials. One exceptionally smart model is of old-rose Ottoman 
silk. The large Medici collar, very high at the back of the neck, is of sable 
fur. A wide cape of the same fur fits closely over the shoulders, and then 
flares out in many The empiécement which forms the upper part of 
the cape is of Ottoman silk covered with a spangled russet guipure. Bands of 
the same guipure put on in entre-deux trim the cloak down the front and 
around the bottom. The back is in the form of a Watteau pleat starting from 
the empiécement. Just at the throat a large satin bow hides the fastening. 
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FUR-TRIMMED CLOTH COSTUME. 


OUTSIDE OURSELVES. 
T is strange how little really depends on the character or genu- 
ineness of the thing itself for which we feel regard or by which 
we fancy ourselves moved. The savage worships his symbol of the 
power of the universe in a bit of ugly wood; that wood has no 
inherent quality or virtue of any kind, but from his attitude tow- 
ards it he gets all the spiritual satisfaction which belongs to his 
condition; and the old Greeks worshipped the sculptor’s beautiful 
creation with the same result. The bead found in some mummy’s 
cerement may or may not have been worn round the throat of 
Queen Nitocris, but, thinking that it has been, when we take it in 
our hand it summons before us all we know, but no more than we 
know, of the dusky splendor of the dead and gone time to which it 
is pretended to belong. It is said that as Napoleon the Great had 
the iron crown for his coronation, he desired also the sceptre of 
Charlemagne, and consequently the treasures of the Abbey of St. 
Denis were ransacked to find it. But when that which had been 
supposed to be the wand of power in the hand of the other great 
emperor was produced, and the velvet covering removed, the date 
1394 appeared, and an inscription which showed that it was nothing 
but a bdton de chant. It answered quite as well, however, and 
Bonaparte and the rest, ignorant of the truth, could enjoy all the 
emotions proper to the real sceptre, with the thought of re-estab- 
lished empire and the succession of ancient majesty. The fact is 
that the virtue is not by any means in the article, but in what we 
bring toit. The man who is yet but little above the clod walks on 
and only sees the stars as something that lights his way; the scholar 
sees in them illustrations of line and force and motion and combi- 
nation; the devout man sees in them the vast power of the creative 
hand, and he travels along their mighty ways into those spaces 
which suggest infinity and God. But what either saw in the stars 
was that which was in himself. ‘It is not in our stars, but in 
ourselves, that we are conquerors,” applies to more than the riddles 
of fate and destiny. 

The heathen lifts himself into so much of the higher realm as 
he can reach by his own aspiration, not by the indwelling power 
of his stick of wood. The soul of the old Greek was opened for 
the inflowing of the tides of spiritual life only in so far as he 
could himself open the gates and invite the sweet currents. The 
slender wand may have been Charlemagne’s wand of empire, or a 
band-master’s of some later era; it gave the emotions only because 
ideas of power and sovereignty, masses of people governed to ends 
of increasing good, were allowed to cluster about It. 
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ATHERED around the entrance of the Palace 

Hotel in San Francisco, an interested crowd 

watches eagerly the departure of the coach as 

it leaves for Burlingame, filled with men of 

leisure and women of beauty and elegance. 

It is a handsome coach, of yellow and black, and was im- 

ported from England expressly for the Burlingame Coun- 

try Ciub by one of its English patrons, who acts as whip. 

The members of the haut monde on its top have coached 

at Aix, in England, and with the New York Coaching 

Club, and yet there is nothing at which these connoisseurs 
can cavil. 

The smooth velvet mountains, treeless, rockless, like 
those of Palestine, rise all about San Francisco as far as 
the eye can see. The road to Burlingame winds around 
the base of one of these, on the smooth slopes of which 
are clustered three silent cities of the dead. ‘* Burlingame 
must be heaven, or near it,” says one, facetiously, ‘for it 
certainly is beyond the grave.” 

Through South San Francisco, which is but a marsh and 
a packing-house, through Millbrae, and so twenty miles 
south to Burlingame. Here the coach leaves wide out- 
looks of marsh and bay and mountain and finds pleasant 
ways under heavy lines of eucalyptus-trees, which shade 
every road and outline every field of the great Burlingame 
tract in San Mateo County. 

These trees come from Australia, and keep their leaves 
the year through, but shed their smooth thin bark in long 
rolls like mammoth cinnamon. The rapidity of their 
growth is phenomenal, but the trees are ruthlessly cut 
down to ten feet every few years to force a multiplicity 
of branches. The tall bare stumps stand in naked protest 
along the road, until a undead shoots start vigorously 
skyward. 

The club-house is on the side of a hill, which, behind it, 
reaches higher and higher in gradual rises, broken by 
fairy glens—called cafions in the too intense language of 
the West. The club-house is built in old English style 
of timber and plaster, and has the charm of blending with 
its setting as naturally as do the grizzly live-oaks which 
surround it. The dining-room and sitting-room are per- 
fect in their way, and are decorated with dashes of the 
club colors, blue and red; but the delight of the place is 
the piazza. It is like a wide covered terrace, with walls 
of rough stone around it, on which are laid long cushions, 
whereon a man may stretch his ease-loving length, and 
over which clamber nasturtiums and myrtle, which blos- 
som the year through. Luncheon and afternoon tea are 
served on this generous piazza, which can easily accom- 
modate forty at table, and always there is a gay crowd 
sitting about making merry. If the wind blows too much 
(as the wind will in California), there are wide sheets of 
sail-cloth to lash to the pillars to windward and make all 
still behind the shelter. 

The coach drives up in time for luncheon; the habitués 
of the club are there to see it, some of the near-by cot- 
tagers join the group, and there is luncheon on that de- 
lightful piazza; and after—what you will—a game of polo 
if the crack players are down from town, or golf far off 
on the hills, or maybe a canter about the country, or ten- 
nis, ora wheel. And this table of athletic delights is un- 
changed the year through, except for four or five weeks 
in midwinter, when rain interferes. 

The spur of the hill on which the club-house is placed 
is covered with superb old live-oaks, which have stood 
for a fabulous number of years. Their leaves are like 
holly, pointed with thorns, and withstand storm and sea 
sons. Their trunks are a wondrous gray, mottled with 
green velvet moss, and they lean erratically in every direc- 
tion, threateningly over a road, protectingly over a cot- 
tage, strong and imperturbable. 

Under these fine trees are built the cottages surrounding 
the club-house. One or two bachelors have built bungalows, 
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and more ambitious houses are erected for the wealthy 
families of San Francisco. They are all exquisitely artis- 
tic, and the interiors are luxuriously furnished with rare 
furniture from European dealers in antiques, and with 
carved teak-wood from Chinatown. 

The mission architecture of the early Spanish settlers is 
being revived and adapted for every kind of use in Bur- 
lingame. The railroad station and the club stables are 
beautifully picturesque and harmonious examples, and 
cottages are being planned on the same lines. 

Back of the club-house the road follows the upward 
slope of the ravine, or cafion, up to the high land above, 
where can be seen the 
mountains off Pescadero 
way, and the lakes that 
conserve water for the dis- 
tant city. The natural 
grove of live-oaks, the 
carefully planted forest of 
eucalyptus, are both left 
behind in the ascent, and 
away up on those smooth 
green heights a man can 
throw up his cap like a boy 
and let the wild wind have 
its way in tumbling his 
hair and cooling his brow 
—can look over the broad 
world lying below, the fair 
sky above, and shout aloud 
for the very joy of living. 

Down below, the ravine’s 
sloping sides are covered 
with live-oaks, from which 
hang graceful gray gar- 
lands of delicate moss; a 
tiled roof peeps up above 
the trees; the slope leads 
down to the flat lands, and 
after that to the bay, on the 
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other side of which stands bold Diablo. It is like Japan 
and emp But up on the hill the smooth land is 
rounded into successive summits, where cattle graze, and 
trees and rocks are almost unknown, and all the wide 
country is as a well-kept lawn. Here it is that the Bur- 
lingame golf links is situated. 

he keeper’s cottage is a tiny rectangular affair, and 
used by club members only for afternoon tea. It com- 
mands a view that would repay almost any length of jour- 
ney. The links is well laid out, over favorable ground, 
and in order the year through. 

The Burlingame tract is large—very large according to 
Eastern ideas—hence the club's polo field is-two miles or 
more from the links, down on the level between the hills 
and the bay. The whole estate (which is now owned by 
the Sharons, but takes its name from its former owner, 
Anson Burlingame, our ex-minister to China) is divided 
up into extensive fields, outlined on every side with euca- 
lyptus-trees planted in double or quadruple rows. In one 
of these fields, near the station and on the country road, 
is the polo field. The trees form a tall swaying wall 
around it, and prevent a too great rush of wind across 
the turf, and make a lovely setting for the gay and active 
scene when the game is on. Saturday and Sunday being 
available for business men from town, are the days on 
which playing is oftenest done. 
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The coach drives down from San Franci<co; breaks, 
dog-carts, jaunting-cars, 21] sorts of traps, so they be of 
English modelling, meet on the field, filled with men and 
women from the Country Club and cottages, the players 
ride out from the paddock, the signal is given, and the 
game begins. Those who came to chaff or to win some 
social point let their attention become diverted, but those 
who care to watch see fine playing. Challenges are sent 


to army posts and elsewhere by the club, but so far the 
Burlingame polo-players are the champions in that part of 
the country. 

Their mounts are good, are cheap, and easy to obtain, 
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THE CLUB COACH ON THE ROAD TO “FRISCO,” 


there is but a very short time of the year when the 
field is unfit for use, and the men have pluck and 
skill. They should send a challenge to Eastern 
teams, and let their fame become more than local. 
Polo ponies cost almost nothing in California, and 
come usually from the stock that roams wild over 
the Nebraska plains until lassoed and broken. 

English standards and fashions prevail at Bur- 
lingame. The traps owned by the club are im- 
ported, and the grooms as well. English dressing 
is the aim, particularly in all kinds of sporting- 
dress among men. English turns of speech are 
finding favor, so that among a certain few the 
very name of the place is changed to a slur of 
consonants, resembling “‘ Blingum,” notwithstand- 
ing that the man from whom the place was named 
gave every letter its full value. 

Burlingame consists only of the club-house and 
cottages (like a small Tuxedo), so there is no un- 
der stratum of society there, but outside of the 
place there are plenty of frank, unaffected settlers, 
who find half the pleasure of living to consist in 
‘‘guying” the fashionable colony. The daily 
press of San Francisco deals solemnly with social 
events of Vallejo’s mechanics, but ridicules up- 
per-tendom in three-column articles, closing its 
eyes to the really good athletic work being done 
by the Burlingame Country Club. The man of 
fashion is ever a source of irritation to the 
plodder, and these two are the antipodes that 
view one another in California, with indifference 
on one side and ridicule on the other, 

Down on the shore of the lovely bay is a stretch of 
bathing-beach, almost the only sandy shore between San 
Francisco and San José. The club bas access to this, and 
thus adds another attraction to its long list. The beauty 
of the bay is like Greece, like Naples, like nothing on the 
Atlantic seaboard. The water is like a dull opal, and 
hundreds of wild-ducks swim upon its surface, fearless of 
man, the mountains of the opposite side gain a gentle 
grandeur in the blue gauzy distance, showing at their feet 
the white houses of San Rafael and Alameda. 

A pack of hounds is being considered by the club, and 
if it is decided upon will be inferior to none. — in 
securing them has been allowed because of the difficulties 
of hunting over the country. The wooded ravines or 
cafions which cut up the hill-sides make a fine cover for 
the fox and an absolutely impassable place for riders. If 
the fox could be made to run on the uplands many a fine 
chase could be had, with fox, pack, and all constantly in 
sight over the treeless hills. 

The spirit of the place is ambitious and progressive, and 
it is safe to predict that hunting will soon be added to the 
sports of this admirable club, which is rapidly advancin» 
in worth and in fame, and will soon be one of the best 
known country clubs in America, having already wealth, 
fashion, and a climate unequalled for out-door sports. 
Heven C,. CanDeg. 








WADSWORTH'S FRIEND. 
(Continued from page 1008.) 


made his mutilation appeal to Maxwell with new force. 
Then they recrossed the bridge and turned their steps 
homeward. Throughout the walk they had conversed but 
little, each seeming to find the wanifold charms of the day 
a dissuasion from talk. 

‘*You are very good,” said Miss Renworth, after they 
had started back, ‘to be so quiet. I think it is quite a 
complinient to each of us that we can walk through this 
beautiful country and not feel obliged to entertain each 
other.” 

‘‘Oh, but we doentertain each other!” Maxwell replied, 
in pleasant protestation. ‘‘ Conversation is not the only 
meaus for interchange of thought and feeling. There are 
‘Songs without Words.’ Why not conversation without 
them? I think the day rouses the same seutiments in us, 
and I fancy that we feel what is in each other's heart and 
mind. Don’t you think so? The day not only creates 
emotions of its own, it sanctions them. I have found 
you very companionable this afternoon, Miss Renworth,” 
he said, turning toward her with a smile. ‘‘I think I un- 
derstand you. That is more than | could have said this 
morning when you would not like your portrait which I 
found so fine.” 

“You must not say that,” exclaimed the girl, with a 
deprecatory movement of her gloved hand. ‘‘] was 
quarrelling with myself for putting anything into your 
work which should take away, ever so little, from its 
worth.” 

* But you are the soul of its excellence,” returned Max- 
well, warmly. ‘‘ That faint slow smile is charged with 
sunshine.” 

She was silent for a moment. Then she said, thought- 
fully : ‘‘ What a pity that sunshine cannot light up one 
thing without throwing something else into shadow! And 
the brighter the sunlight, the deeper the darkness created 
by its loss.” 

‘* But the more the sunlight comes from above, the less 
shadow it casts,” said Maxwell, ingeniously. ‘‘ Besides, 
what gets the sunshine usually deserves it more than the 
thing that is deprived of it.” 

Miss Renworth regarded him with a faintsmile. “ You 
are a charming advocate for sunshine. Thank you.” 

‘I know I want all of it that can fall on me from you,” 
he returned,quickly. ‘I do not think that will cast much 
shadow, for | radiate it on everything that comes in my 
reach. It is when you go, or do not shine on me, that I 
feel the cold darkness come.” 

He said it playfully, but he looked at her with a wist- 
ful tenderness in his candid eyes. Miss Renworth ac- 
cepted the remark with an eloquent silence. After a mo- 
ment she said: ‘‘ We can look on this sunlight and not 
heed the shadows it may cast. See where that golden 
tree is reflected in the river. There is a blurred haziness 
about the tree in the water, but the gay color is all repro- 
duced. Our shadows are only outlines of ourselves filled 
in with black.” 

“ We cannot get away from the shadows,” exclaimed 
Maxwell, with ashort laugh. ‘‘ What can be more enchant- 
ing, however, than this great, free, billowy land, resting 
in sunlight, and so ‘smart’ in its autumn ‘coat of many 
colors’? It makes me almost long to be a landscape- 
painter. That would be free from the dangers of por- 
trait-painting,” and he darted a laughing glance at Miss 
Renworth’s pensive face. ‘‘ But still, what are its beau- 
ties to those of humankind, these men and women with 
their changing lives, their hopes, their sorrows, their joys 
and loves, their pilgrim’s heart? And when one finds him- 
self in another’s soul, feels that other is the complement of 
his being, the one imperative need of his life, its rounding 
grace, and demands that necessity, craves that grace, with 
a Vigor that he bad not dreamed of before, oh, how that 
expands life!” 

**How pretty that water is!” said Miss Renworth, 
calmly. 

“And how unpretty it is of you to throw such cold 
water on my rhapsody!” exclaimed Maxwell, with mock 
despair. ‘‘ Don’t you feel what a beautiful world this is, 
and that love sweeps the whole gamut of its notes, setting 
every string in creation’s harp a-singing?” 

ws love may be a great deal,” she replied, seriously 
enough now. ‘‘ But there are things nobler than love.” 
She looked at him with the air of a confessor of the faith 
as she added, impressively: ‘‘ Duty. Honor. Truth.” 

** But love only brings all those out in perfection,” he 
returned, eagerly. ‘‘It develops the best in one. It 
translates the soul to a height whence it sees so much 
more of the good there isin life. Crede experto!’’ he con- 
cluded, with a quick, meaning smile. 

Miss Renworth glanced at him, an inscrutable look in 
her young face, Maxwell's was a pleasing sight, with its 
fetching smile and air of frank devotion. 

** What a boy you are!” she murmured, turning her eyes 
from him. 

“ Boy!” ejaculated Maxwell. ‘‘ Why ‘boy,’ Lady Me- 
thusaleh? Am Iso crude? So raw?” 

‘You are so intense, so outspoken, so bent on having 
what you want.” Then, with one of those sudden changes 
which Maxwell found so baffling, she exclaimed, a touch 
of bitterness in her voice,‘* You could not be untrue to one 
you cared for, could you?” 

‘I do not think I could,” he replied, with perfect sim- 
plicity. ‘‘I know I could not to one I liked.” 

- Well, let us have another turn at silence for a while,” 
said Miss Renworth, with the air of dismissing a subject 
that was becoming too ponderous. ‘‘ We must let nature 
have a share in the conversation when she is as sweet and 
charming as she is to-day.” 

* You are stopping me when I want to talk most,” the 
young fellow replied, with amusing reproachfulness. 
** There is something I want to talk about very much in- 
deed.” 

* Do it some other time,” she said, with decision. ‘If 
it is of any importance, you can remember it until—to- 
morrow, for instance. The spell of this exquisite day lulls 
me. I don’t want to talk, not even think. 1 want it to 
simply sink into me. You do not mind, do you?” 

**[ mind nothing that is your wish or pleasure,” he said, 
earnestly. ‘‘ But the day makes me wish to speak. I can 
be quiet, however,” he went on, with his cheerful smile. 
**I shall not forget what I want to say, if I have to wait 
‘till the stars grow cold, and the leaves of the Judgment 
Beok unfold.’ Now I am dumb till you bid me speak. 
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Don’t feel as if you had to say a single word. It is hap- 
piness to be walking with you in this glorious world in 
all the fulness of life.” 

Miss Renworth availed herself so liberally of the priv- 
ilege accorded that they hardly spoke again until they 
reached the Inn. He escorted her to the lift. 

**T have enjoyed the walk so much,” she said. ‘ You 
have been very good and—silent.” She smiled a reward 
for his forbearance and extended her hand. 

“It is only a case of deferred speech, you know,” he 
returned, gayly. ‘* But I hope you will find one just as 
good when I have talked a little more.” 

He pressed the fingers of her gloved hand in the warmth 
of that hope.. Then he went with his alert movement to 
the desk to see if the afternoon post had brought him any 
mail. It had, and his eye grew brighter still as he saw 
that it was a letter, rather a thin one, it is true, from 
Wadsworth. It had been forwarded to him from New 
York. He liked this vicarious advent of his friend at 
such a juncture. It seemed a good omen. Wadsworth 
had never brought him anything but 1. 

He was too happy to wait for the lift. With his face 
bright with content, his eyes glittering, he bounded = 
the stairs two at a time, flung his hat onto the bed an 
himself into a chair, and ripped aa the envelope with 
his forefinger. The letter was brief. 

**T am on my way back, and shall soon see you in New 
York. Ihave got to doa few things there, and then I shall 

o to Beaumont. Why Beaumont? Because, my good 
ellow, the dearest girl on earth is there, and she belongs 
to me. Now you know it all. I meant to wait until I 
was with you before I told you this, so I could see your 
face. But I couldn't wait. You'll have to fall in love 
yourself before you can sympathize with me. I had be- 
gun to think I never could myself, and now I am one of 
the worst cases on record, I fancy. I have not seen her 
for two months! and have not heard from her for a week!! 


I can’t stand going any longer without seeing her. But 
I will tell more when I get to New York. Hurry 
up and fall in love yourself, my boy. I only hope you 


may find another Kate Renworth, though I believe there 
is but one in existence. And to think that she belongs 
to me! Maxwell, I love her to distraction. It didn’t seem 
fair not to let you know, for I know there isn’t anybody 
living that will be gladder over my good fortune than 
you.” 

....Wadsworth! His friend! The man who had 
made him, who had come to his help in every noble way, 
who had been so disinterestedly faithful and generous. 
He was engaged to Kate Renworth! Engaged? To Kate 
Renworth? “Why, he had just been walking with Kate 
Renworth! It had been a chance as light as thistle-down 
that had kept him from telling her on this walk that she 
was ‘‘the dearest girl on earth” to him. She had not let 
him—then. The girl that Wadsworth was engaged to! 

Oh, what freak of the devi] was this? What diabolical 
cunning had made such a thing as this come to him from 
Wadsworth’s hand? He had intended to tell her to-mor- 
row that he loved her—loved her ‘to distraction.” Tell 
her to-morrow? He had told her in everything but words 
already. He had felt that she knew and that she loved 
him. O God! she didn’t. She couldn’t. She was en- 

ged to Wadsworth. But what had she said with those 
dark. softly melting eyes which had borne love into his 
soul like an angel bringing new life? If it was not love 
that they revealed, then he had — a false thing in 
his portrait of her. Or was it—Heaven help him!—some 
thought of Wadsworth that had set ber soul beaming 
through her eyes in tender remembrance. Wadsworth 
was engaged to her. Wadsworth—generous, strong, no- 
ble, handsome, and rich. He was all that a woman could 
desire. 

But she had not liked the portrait. She had said it 
should be called ‘‘Good-by, Sweetheart, Good-by.” It 
was the expression she had not liked. If it told love that 
the thought of Wadsworth had awakened, why should 
she have felt this bitter dislike to it? 

And what was that she had said this afternoon? Good 
Heaven! was it only that afternoon, or some other dis- 
tant time, when she had sought to check his thought of 
love for her? ‘‘ You could not be untrue to one you cared 
for, could you?” Untrue—‘‘ Good-by, Sweetheart.” Oh, 
and that other thing! When he had spoken of love. 
** Love was sweet, but there were other things nobler than 
love. Duty. Honor. Truth.” Wadsworth had told him 
a great deal. How much had Kate Renworth told him? 

id she love him? Engaged to Wadsworth! Yes, but 
she was a girl, and Wadsworth was a middle-aged man. 
How poesttle for a mere girl to think she loved, and to 
find out, when the full convincing tide of the real thing 
swept through her soul, that this was love and the other 
was not. If she loved him, he would not let her go. He 
would not give her up to any one—Wadsworth or any 
other. If she loved him it was because nature had made 
them for one another, and their first duty was to nature 
and to themselves. She had shown that she loved him. 
The eye, the lip, the very turning of the head can say ‘I 
love you” as clearly and as aye | as words, No. He 
would know to-morrow, for he would ask her. And if she 
said “ Yes,” nothing but God should take her from him, 
and God would not be so cruel when He had brought them 
together. ‘‘ What God has joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” 

It was not their fault. They had not done this thing. 
No one was to blame. If Wadsworth had only told him, 
all might have been avoided. But now it was too late, if 
her heart cleaved to him as his did to her. He could not 
give her up. It would be hard on Wadsworth. But he 
was rich, handsome, fascinating. He could find some 
other woman, now that his heart had learned to love. To 
lose her because she had discovered that she loved another 
would be a blow to Wadsworth for the moment. But it 
would not be blasting. His life would not be withered to 
the core. He was too old and settled for it to have such 
effect as that. This was nota thing that he could arrange. 
Wadsworth was not the Alpha and Omega of his exist- 
ence. No sane man could expect such a monstrous sacri- 
fice as this. It would be hideous, unnatural. 

‘You could not be untrue to one you cared for, could 
er What a strange force those words had now, from 

er to him! How little she dreamed that they could come 
home eo closely! 

But if she had deflected from her allegiance to Wads- 
worth. might she not return to it if he were to efface him- 
self for his friend? There was room for retreat without 
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wounding her woman's pride. Not a word had been said 
by either that was committal. What they felt or ima- 
eae was another thing. But he had not told her that he 
oved her. She did not know it. He did not know that 
she loved him. 

‘You could not be untrue to one you cared for.” 
How those words returned to him! It had not seemed to 
lie within the possibilities that he could ever make return 
to Wadsworth for what he had done for him.’ There was 
no one on earth he cared for as he did for Wadsworth— 
except her. If he effaced himself, went away without an- 
other word, would not the dreadful thing right itself? 
Admit that he might win the girl without blemish to his 
honor, still, if hedid win her, Wadsworth’s happiness was 

one. It was in his power to leave Wadsworth his 
appiness. 

t came to this. He could leave to the friend of his life 
the great joy that had come to him after so many years, 
or he could seek to wrest the treasure from him. Then, 
no matter what reason might say, no matter what abstract 
justice there might be in winning this girl’s love, Wads- 
worth would feel all his life that the man he had so gen- 
erously helped had dealt him the cruelest blow a mortal 
could deal. Yes. Theissuewassimple. His happiness, 
or Wadsworth’s. ‘‘Greater love hath no man than this, 
that he lay down his life for his friends.” There was a 
greater love than that. He would not have faltered and 
hesitated so long to imperil his life for his friend. 

Maxwell did not go down to dinner. He did not leave 
his room that evening. He staid where he could not pos- 
sibly see her. He thought he had done with the ques- 
tion. But the duel between his clamoring heart a the 
rebuttal of his reason raged, wore itself out, and then raged 
anew. He could not give her up. He would not ruin 
Wadsworth’s life. His warm, eager nature longed so for 
this sunshine in his life. Yes. And Wadsworth would 
be in the cold shadows. Were she Wadsworth’s wife, he 
knew that he would not let this passion master him if he 
had to drive a dagger through his heart to still its wild in- 
sistence. Coward and ingrate that he was! All he had to 
do was to go quietly away and live his little life, leaving 
happiness to Wadsworth. Yes, and to her! It was im- 
possible that a woman could not find peace and joy in 
such a man as Wadsworth. He would suffer, but there 
was no manly escape from that. Nor was that the point. 
He could prove to himself that he wasa friend to his friend 
and not the mere selfish beneficiary of his generosity. 

It was a long night and a tortured one for the young 
fellow. With the first cool gray of the dawn Maxwell 
rose, broken, worn—another being from the young fellow 
who had recreated the Mountain Inn by the infection of 
his happiness. He rang and ordered a pot of coffee and 
a brandy and soda. After he had taken them he went to 
his studio. Without looking at his portrait, he gently 
spread a cloth over it. The picture belonged to Wade. 
worth, too. ‘‘Good-by, Sweetheart.” He busied himself 
making a case for it. He would leave it for Wadsworth 
to get when he arrived. It was a glad relief to have this 
mechanical occupation with which to fill in the long hours 
before the afternoon train, the first on which he could 
leave. He would not see Miss Renworth again. He could 
only do what he could. It would do no good to any one 
if she should see his features now. Maxwell was not an 
adept at concealing his feelings. It was the first time in 
his life when he had wished or felt the need of a cloak 
for them. 

Later in the morning a rap came at the door. The hall- 
boy said Mrs. Renworth wished to know if he were ill. 
Mrs. Renworth! Maxwell felt a quick pang dart through 
him, and a feeling of great weakness possessed him. He 
told the boy to say that he was perfectly well, but had 
been suddenly called to New York, and was busy pack- 
ing. He thanked Mrs. Renworth for ber kindness, and in 
case he did not see them again, said good-by to her and 
Miss Renworth now. 

He got his things ready, called for his bill and paid it, 
ordered his traps to be taken to the “ north-bound traiv.” 
Then he hastily left the Inn by the door at the western 
end of the veranda, and without a glance to right or left, 
took the short cut across the bill and through the woods 
to the little station. He would have to chafe there for 
some time, but it was better than staying at the Inn, 
within such easy reach of her. How he eand to find 
himself on the train, borne onward in the right direction 
by a force that he did not have to supply himself! 

An hour later be was flying towards Kew York with a 
om heart in his breast, but it was the heart of a 

riend. 


THE COLLEGE WOMEN’S CLUB. 


A NEW organization, the College Women’s Club, has 
lately been founded in New York city, before which 
opens a broad field of usefulness and influence. Its 
objects are varied, but its chief aim is to loan money with- 
out interest to talented girls of limited means who are 
eager to avail themselves of the privileges offered by the 
leading women’s colleges and coeducational institutions. 
Another purpose is to a about stronger and more help- 
ful relations among all college-bred women for greater in- 
dividual enlightenment, and for the general advancement 
of the higher education for women. 

The club proposes, in the near future, to occupy a 
permanent home in a central portion of New York chy, 
which shall serve as headquarters in the metropolis for 
college women from all parts of the Union and from 
abroad—as students of foreign universities are eligible for 
membership in the club. 

At present there is no initiation fee, and the dues have 
been kept small to encourage all college women to join. 
All joining the first year become charter members. 

T classes of members are admitted—the regular, 
the associate, and the honorary. The regular membership 
is-open to uates, non-graduates, and undergraduates 
of high- women's colleges and coeducational col- 
leges, also to women present or former teachers at such 
institutions. Any man or woman of refinement and in- 
telligence may become an associate member if acceptable 
to the club. An honorary member must be such a person 
as has already gained for himself or herself a reputation in 
the eyes of the public, and becomes such a member of the 
club only by invitation. 

The association is on an independent basis, and has no 
branches, but its members hope that other large centres 
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will follow the example set by New York and form similar 
oO izations, when a bond of fellowship would naturally 
among them all. , 

There is to be a strong social side, and during the season 
afternoon and evening reunions will be held, both social 
and literary in character. The inauguration of the club, 
which occurred on Wednesday evening, November 11, at 
the residence of Mrs, H. L. Horton, of West Fifty-seventh 
Street, may be regarded as an illustration of the club’s 
régime. Mrs. Horton’s ballroom was thrown open, and 
was thronged with a gathering of people well known in 
the social and educational world. neral Horace Porter 
was the orator of the evening, and Miss Agnes Irwin, 
Dean of Radcliffe College, e the journey all the way 
from Cambridge to be the feminine speaker of the occa- 
sion. The Philomel Choral Club, under the directorship 
of Mrs. J. Henry McKinley, sang several choruses, while 
Miss Estelle E. Doremus, New York’s most noted amateur 

rformer on the banjo, gave selections, accompanied by 

r. J. Roberts Wilson on the guitar. At the close came 
refreshments and informal dancing. 

The club already has three beneilanias in different col- 
leges, and to continue their maintenance a benefit concert 
and subscription dance are to be given at the Holland 
House on Wednesday night, December 9. This is under 
fashionable patronage, and promises to be a brilliant 
function. 

Much enthusiasm has been manifested on all sides in re- 
ard to the club and its work, and it enrolls a long 
ist of members, representing all the leading women’s col- 

leges. The club’s founder is Miss Carolyn Halsted, of 
Vassar; the president, Mrs. John J. Amory, another Vassar 
representative, as is also the first vice-president, Mrs. 
O.D. M. Baker. Miss Jeanne C. Irwin-Martin is the vice- 
one for Smith; Miss Bertha Bailey, for Wellesley; 

iss Georgia M. Penfield, Evelyn; Miss Alice M. Keyes, 
Barvard; Miss Annie L. Barber, Radcliffe; while amon 
the first members are Miss Emily James Smith, Dean o 
Barnard College; Mrs. Ellen K. Hooker, head of Sage 
College, which is Cornell’s annex; and Miss M. Carey 
Thomas, President of Bryn-Mawr College. 
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7. EARLY every night in the week a dance of some kind 
will take place at Sherry’s, Delmonico’s, or the Wal- 
dorf this coming season. he girls have their pretty 


~ gowns all ready, and the different dancing-classes are now 


organized. 

These classes are formed among certain sets of people, 
and they are the most practical way of giving the girls an 
opportunity of meeting their friends and having a _— 
time. They like them much better than private balls, as 
they are much less formal. 

he mothers of the girls arrange the classes generally 
in the early spring, before the summer scattering takes 
place. They are subscription dances, always, each mem- 
ber paying so much for the season ticket—ten, fifteen, 
twenty dollars, sometimes more. 

The girls are matronized by the patronesses who receive 
them, and after general dancing for about an hour, they 
have a cotillon. Their partners engage them sometimes 
weeks beforehand, and some girls have been known to 
have their cotillons engaged for the whole season. 

The favors, which are generally distributed by one of 
the patronesses (who, seated at a small table, gives them 
out in turn), are sometimes quite lovely. 

One of the many dancing-classes organized for the com- 
ing winter meets every other Saturday evening at the 
Mendelssolin Assembly Rooms. It is,without exception, 
the favorite class for the older men to join, for the simple 
reason that it is all over at twelve o'clock. Late hours for 
business men are not what they want for amusement. 


Some of the girls belong to at least three or four of 
these classes, guaranteeing them perhaps two dances a 
week. There are very few private dances given nowa- 
days. When a girl makes her début at a reception or 
**tea” at home, she joins some of the dancing-classes, and 
so ‘‘ society” knows she is ‘‘ out.” 

Two rather clever girls who have been “out” for three 
seasons, and have become rather tired of it, suggested to 
their mothers to give a ‘‘ going-in” tea for them. 

Another girl was heard to say, not long since, when 
asked by a friend of her mother’s, ‘‘ Did you come out 
last winter? I did not know it. I never got cards!” 
‘Yes, I came out; but I hate coming-out teas, so I just 
slipped out, and people only knew it when they saw me!” 

All the girls are not dancing or ‘‘coming out.” Some 
of them have never ‘come out,” and are just as happy. 
They have gone into business. They have become fired 
with ambition, and through necessity and the wish to be 
independent, have undertaken all sorts of things. 

Some are dress-making. One young girl started out with 
seventy dollars capital and one woman to sew for her. 
At the end of the first month she had entirely covered her 
expenses, taken her rooms for another month, engaged two 
more assistants, and had money enough abead in orders to 
encourage her beyond all hopes. 

Others are raising violets at their country houses to 
send to market. Millinery, cotillon favors, spring chick- 
ens, home-made cake and preserves, fresh cream, lace ruffs, 
decorating apartments,shopping on commission, landscape- 
gardening, flower-shops, and even the real-estate business, 
are some of the things the girls have undertaken. 

All this goes to prove that the girls in New York can- 
not be accused of having any false pride. When the time 
comes to go to work, they can do as well as the men. 


Theatre parties are the favorite amusement just now. 
The theatres are all open again, with new plays and at- 
tractions. 7 to the theatres is a form of amusement 
the girls cannot indulge in in summer, so they love to get 
back to it. A large party went the other evening to see 
John Drew in Rosemary. They had two boxes—and no 
men were asked, for a change. The girls who gave the 
party had what is called a “‘ hen dinner” first, and at each 
place was a lovely bunch of violets to wear. 
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They drove to the thea're and back in a stage with their 
chaperon. Not one single girl among them wore her hat. 
When the invitations were sent out, they were particular- 
ly requested not to wear their hats, and they were only too 

lad to comply with the request. Although they sat ina 
Sos. their example was not unnoticed. 

For next week another large party is arranged to go to 
see The Geisha at Daly’s. They will occupy sixteen seats in 
the orchestra, and no long black plumes or high aigrettes 
and quills will interfere with the view of those who have 
the luck to sit behind this young party. 





Ts Jewish Women’s Council, recently held in this city, 
was of especial interest because it was, so far as is 
known, the first time since the Jewish nation came into be- 
ing that any considerable number of its women have met 
in conference with representatives from = quarter of a 
nation. The movement originated at the Parliament of 
Religions held at the World’s Fair, and the object of the 
organization is not only to bring about closer relations 
among Jewish women, but also to encourage efforts in be- 
half of Judaism, and to further the work of social reform 
by study of philanthropic methods. Christians as well as 
Sbownt were on the platform on the opening night of the 
Council, when addresses were made by Mrs. Mary Lowe 
Dickinson, well known by her connection with the orders 
of the King’s Daughters and King’s Sons, and by Mrs. 
Ellen Henrotin, of Chicago, president of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, as well as by Mrs. Rebecca Kohut, presi- 
dent of the New York section of the Council, and other 
prominent Jewish women and men. 


Already the changes that will probably take place in 
the White House society functions in the coming ad- 
ministration are being discussed in Washington. Mrs. 
McKinley is a woman of great social tact, while her trav- 
els abroad and her familiarity with European ey tom 
fit her admirably to receive the representatives of foreign 
courts, but her delicate health will doubtless interfere 
with her duties as the first lady in the land. There are 
hints that she will be obliged to remain seated during 
Presidential receptions, and that it is quite possible the 
custom of hand-shaking may have to be discontinued in 
Saeenes to the physical weakness of the President-elect’s 
wife. 


Mr. Frederick Saunders, the ninety-year-old librarian 
of the Astor Library, has retired from his more active 
duties in connection with the library, although he will re- 
tain his desk there and will continue to receive his full 
salary. Mr. Saunders is an Englishman by birth, but he 
came to this country nearly sixty years ago, and was promi- 
nent among the band of distinguished men that included 
William Culien Bryant, George Bancroft, and Washing- 
ton Irving, who made a vigorous struggle for international 
copyright. It was through Mr. Irving’s warm friendship 
that Mr.Saunders was appointed to his present desk in the 
library, which he has held since 1859. In spite of his ad- 
vanced years he is deeply interested in library extension, 
and talks with animation of the future glories of the 
library to be formed by the Tilden Trust Fund. He has 
been engaged for some years upon a history of the Astor 
Library. 


The Town and Country Club, in Twenty-second Street, 
which is now a well-known institution, summoned its 
members together for an annual club tea on November 24. 
The rooms were hung with a loan collection of paintings 
executed by women. Mrs. Ives presided, and the affair 
was like the gathering of a happy family after a summer’s 
separation. 


The tea and lunch room of Mrs. Lowery and Miss Wil- 
merding is being made attractive in many ways which 
are advantageous to other women besides the proprietors. 
Ladies have been chosen as helpers whose social graces 
make them attractive, and whose large acquaintance will 
ensure a following of patrons. In the change of Fortune's 
wheel there are many such who find it desirable to be- 
come self-supporting, and the new tea-room gives oppor- 
tunity to a few. e violets from Mrs. Leavitt's Stam- 
ford farm,which are as famous as they are wonderful, are 
to be procured at Mesdames Lowery and Wilmerding’s. 
Unfortunately the opening of the tea-room had to be post- 
poned until November 20, because of the failure of con- 
tractors to complete the fittings. 


The St. Nicholas Skating Club, which opened so tardily 
last winter, is redeeming itself by making an early start 
this winter. The ee of hockey, which was introduced 
there, is now considered a fit game for women, and it is 
probable that St. Nicholas Club members will soon com- 
mence playing. English women set the example, as is 
usual in the athletic world. 


The Messiah Home, which is a children’s charity, held 
early in the season an ‘“‘ Autumn Leaf” meeting, at which 
Mrs, J. Wells Champney presided. The result of the meet- 
ing was the arranging of a fair to be held for the benefit 
of the Home. It will occur the second week in December, 
at the new Hotel Manhattan,and the toy-table will be fur- 
nished entirely by children and attended by them. 


The first woman ever selected as a Presidential elector 
is Mrs. Sarah Malloy, now of Wyoming, but an Ohioan 
by birth. Mrs. Malloy has lived in several of the Western 
States, and is a college-bred woman. 


Mrs. John Watson, the wife of ‘‘Ian Maclaren,” is said 
to go with her husband upon all his lecturing tours. She 
is an attractive little woman, of decidedly brunette type, 
and her association with so admirable a talker as her hus- 
band has made her an excellent listener. 


There are those who speak of the passing of the bi- 
cycle as a fashionable amusement. The recent opening 
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of the well-known Michaux Club for the winter refuted 
this unwelcome prognostication. Many women will ride 
serenely on, regardless of fads, where healthful pleasure is 
concerned, and in this class are found many fashionable 
women. The Michaux Club has always taken the lead in 
bicycle clubs, because its exclusiveness makes it desirable 
for ladies and children. The afternoon tea with which it 
opened on November 16 gave promise of a winter season 
of enjoyment, in which healthy exercise, fashion, frivolity, 
and amusement all have a part. 


Artistic taste seems to be inborn in the royal family of 
Portugal. The King-Consort, Ferdinand, grandfather of 
the present King, sketched in pen and ink; King Carlos 
himself paints in his leisure moments; and his mother, 
Queen Maria Pia, models in clay. 


Miss Margaret La Farge, who has been selected to chris- 
ten the gunboat Newport, which is to be launched at 
Bath, Maine, some time in November, is the daughter of 
John La Farge, the artist, and a great-granddaughter of 
Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, the hero of the battle 
of Lake Erie. 


Probably the finest collection of clocks in the world is at 
Buckingham Palace, but it is rivalled by that the Prin- 
cess of Wales has gathered at Sandringham. They are 
her pet hobby, and she has now over a hundred, in a va- 
riety of styles and sizes. The difficulty of making them 
all agree is the greatest drawback she has iv their posses- 
sion. 


The New York City Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution opened the season with a social re- 
union at Sherry’s on Saturday afternoon, November 7. 
It was the largest informal gathering ever held by the 
chapter, over three hundred members and guests being 
present. The Regent, Mrs. Donald McLean, spoke the 
welcoming words, when Miss Emma G. Lathrop, the 
chapter's Frictorian, read a short address, followed by Mrs. 
John Russell Young, who gave a delightful account of 
the visit of the Chinese Viceroy, Li Hung-Chang, at her 
home in Philade) phia, her husband having been appointed 
as one of the great magnate’s entertainers. 


The town of Trilby, Florida, was named for the heroine 
of Du Maurier’s novel before this became a fad, but it is 
only within the past few weeks that the town has been 
laid out, and its streets and squares named for characters 
in the book. The lake near by (Lake Little Billee) has 
been renamed Lake Du Maurier. At the suggestion of a 
friend of the manager of the railroad which runs through 
the town, a letter apprising Mr. Du Maurier of the name 
given to the town, and bearing the Trilby post-mark on 
the envelope, was sent to the novelist last spring, and 
called forth from him a charming note of appreciation, on 
behalf of himself as godfather and of his heroine as god- 
mother, for ‘‘an hovor that does not usually fall to the 
likes of Trilby O’Ferrall.” 


Students of social questions must be interested in the 
experiment conducted during the summer in Tompkins 
County, New York, by Mr. William R. George, who has 
for years devoted himself to the improvement of the slum 
children of New York. This particular experiment took 
the form of a Republic, the citizens of which were recruited 
from among the boys and girls of the East Side. Assisted 
by various young men and women, who gave their services 
to the work of reform, he organized a government among 
them, in which each felt his or her citizenship. The farm 
of forty-eight acres on which they lived was tilled by the 
boys. Every child was enrolled in an industrial class. Ey- 
ery citizen was a wage-earner, and their pay, which was 
given in pieces of pasteboard representing different denom- 
inations of American money, was to be redeemed at the 
close of the term in articles of real value. The boys bad 
a legislature, a police force, and other adjuncts of govern- 
ment. There was a bank in which earnings could be de- 

ited. Taxes were paid for the support of government. 

he hours for work were in the forenoon, but the afternoon 

was given to recreation. At the last report the experi- 

ment had proved a marvellous success, and the children 
were being trained to be admirable citizens. 


Mrs. M. C. Hepburn, who presides over the sewing- 
room or tailor shop conducted in connection with the St. 
Bartholomew Mission, originated this: worthy enterprise 
three winters ago. It was her idea that such a room 
would help to tide over sewing-women who were out of 
work until they could secure regular employment. The 
room opened with eight women, who in a few weeks had 
increased to forty-seven, and although the number varies, 
there is always a good-sized band ready to begin work at 
nine in the morning. They sew until five in the after- 
noon, and the short day gives them time to attend to their 
household duties before and after hours. The price paid 
is seventy-five cents a day, and the garments made are 
sold to the poor for small sums. Half-worn clothing is 
also made over or mended. No one class of women ex- 
clusively is aided by this charity, for any sober, indus- 
trious woman, no matter what her creed or nationality, 
can secure work upon application to Mrs. Hepburn. 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Civil Service Reform, in 
co-operation with the League for Political Study, has be- 
gun a series of addresses on ‘‘ Civil Service Reform,” the 
speakers being noted authorities on the subject. The 
meetings are held every Wednesday afternoon, at half past 
four o'clock, in the Berkeley Lyceum Theatre. Admission 
to each costs only the modest sum of twenty-five cents. 
The first address was delivered on November 11, Bishop 
Henry C. Potter presiding, and Honorable Carl Schurz re- 
viewing the subject of Civil Service Reform. The follow- 
ing. Wednesday Honorable John R. Proctor spoke on 
‘The Federal Service.” Honorable Theodore Roosevelt 
will deliver the next lecture in the course, on ‘‘ An Oiject- 
Lesson in Civil Service Reform,” and on successive Wednes- 
days will come Richard H. Dana on ‘‘The Massachu- 
setts eee: Charles J. Bonaparte, ‘‘ The Moral Aspecis 
of Civil Service Reform”; Herbert Welsh, “ Civil Service 
Reform as Affecting National and Individual Honor”; 
George “er f ‘Civil Service in City and State”; 
while the last of the series is to be ‘“ The Conclusion of 
the Whole Matter,” by Mrs, Charies R. Lowell. 














Fie. 1.—LITTLE GIRL’S WINTER HAT 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN MILLINERY. 

1X.—CHILDREN’S WINTER HATS 

‘_o style of hat shown in Fig. 1 is more generally used 
now than the bonnet with flaring brim, mainly be 

cause it enables the child to hear better 

covered 


as its ears are not 
ind also because it stays on the head comfortably. 
A head. band is made for it as described in Lesson No. 4— 
that is, it should be about one and a half inches wide, of 
net or buckram wired on both edges. The size must be 
decided by the child's head. It is always necessary to 
measure children’s heads, they vary so much in size 

Put in a ‘lam o’ Shanter as described in Lesson No. 8, 
ind then bind the lower edge of the band with a strip of 
the silk the brim is made of. A yard and a quarter of 
taffeta silk is cut into four strips—across from selvage to 
selvage, not lengthwise; these are then accordion-pleated. 
You will always find that taffeta silk cut lengthwise does 





Bopice Garnrrure—Lace Appiiquét ON MOovssELINE 
DE Sot 
iption see No. VII 


For desigu and des on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


CROCHET TOBACCO-POUCH. 
4s. tobacco-pouch consists of an outer crochet cover 
with a lining of soft white leather. The pouch is 
crocheted in silk of a dark olive-green shade, with the 
griffin design in two shades of bronze silk, and the edges 
also finished in bronze. Begin at the top with a chain of 
163 stitches joined at the ends. 1st round.—2 chain to 
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not stay pleated as well as when cut the other way. When 
cut bias and pleated it is perfect, but that is only necessary 
when the silk is to be used single. The hat Fiz. 1 has the 
silk used double. First join all the strips together. Dou 
ble the pleating,edge to edge, with the seams, prepared as in 
Lesson No. 8, on the inside; then, with your two bands in- 
side the circle of silk, stretch it out till the pleats are all 
opened; run a very strong shirring-thread at the edges, 
taking rather large stitches in the double silk. Next run 
in two threads to run a wire between; when the wire is in, 
draw up the first shirring-thread to the size of the head- 
band, and sew it very firmly on the outside of it. Fasten 
off the wire and draw up the other threads as described in 
Lesson No. 8. 

The silk in this hat is shaded dark blue and green, and 
the crown is a piece of blue serge to match the coat of the 
little girl the model was made for. A twelve-inch square 
of serge with the corners rounded makes the crown, which 
is drawn up with a thread. The two rough edges (serge 
and silk) are then hidden by a twist of black satin ribbon, 
which also forms the bow at the front of the hat. Two 
and a half yards of ribbon are needed. The making of the 
bow will be no difficulty if you follow the directions on 
bow-making in Lesson No. 7. 

Ties of ribbon are not allowed for in this measurement, 
as elastic was used, but they may be added for small chil- 
dren if desired. 

The model Fig. 2 was made in pale blue velvet fora 
little maid who was to wear it with a pelisse of the same 
shade in silk. It is started in the same way as the hat 
Fig. 1, and also has a ruffle of double pleated taffeta, but 
much narrower, only about one inch deep in front and 
three inches at the back. The object of having the silk is 
to keep the fall of lace and chiffon standing out better, and 
it also gives a tinge of color to the white chiffon above it. 

The particularly unique idea about this hat is the short 
front and long back. The fluted ruffling called chiffon was 
really a white lamp-shade ruffling, as you will see by the 
little silk loop along the edge, but it was the very thing to 
give a fluffy effect under the lace, which was slightly yel- 
low in color. One and a fourth yards of the ruffling were 
used, and two and a half yards of lace. The crown you 
will find easy to make by studying the illustration. Half 
a yard of bias material does it, using one of the corners 
for the round centre-piece. The strips when joined to- 
gether and gathered at both edgesare joined to this centre 
piece, with a thick cording between. 


begin, then by turns 1 double crochet in the 
next chain, 1 chain, skip1. 2d-6th rounds. 
—1 double around every chain, 1 chain be- 
tween (for a double put the thread over, in- 
sert the needle and pull out a. loop, work 
off 2 loops, again work off 2 loops). This 

for the heading. 
The close part of 
the pouch is 
worked in single 
crochet, 1 single 
on every stitch 
(for a single in- 
sert the needle 
with a loop on it, 
pull a loop 
through, work off 
the 2 loops now 
on the needle). 
In the 1st round 
of singles -widen 








Fig. 1.—Crocuet ‘ToBAcco- 
20UCH WITH GRIFFIN 
Desien.—{See Fig. 2.] 


Crocuet SPANGLED 
RSE. 
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Fie, 2.—LITTLE GIRL'S HAT. 


The trimming is very simple, consisting only of bias 
strips of the blue taffeta frayed out and made into bows, 
a piece of it being around the join of crownand brim. If 
silk be used instead of velvet for the crown, the bows 
should be of satin ribbon. A thick corded silk would be 
very rich; or it could be made entirely of taffeta, with an 
appliqué of a bit of rich lace in the centre of the crown. 
The aigrette should be of the soft kind, as that is not so 
easily broken as the stiffer ones; white is the best color. 

A hint as to cleaning white aigrettes, which show the 
effect of dust very quickly, may be useful. Take two or 
three handfuls of Indian or other meal on some clean pa- 
perand gently rub the aigrette in it, taking great care not 
to break the fronds. When it is as clean as it can be made, 
just shake and blow the remaining flour out. Colored ones 
may be improved a little by this process, but they are 
usually faded by the time they are soiled. 


LeatHerR Work-Bae wira Burnt-wORK D&CORATION. 
For design and description see No. VII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


11 times at regular intervals, putting 2 singles in 1 stitch, 
making 174 in the round; in the 4th round begin the grif- 
fin design; turn the patiern Fig. 2 upside down, begin- 
ning at the head; make 1 single for every type of the 
design; there are 6 of the griffins around the pouch; leave 
11 singles between in the 1st row, and carry the silk along 
on the wrong side. In the 4th row from the last of the pat- 
tern work off the 7th, 8th, and 9th stitches between the fig- 
ures together for a narrowing, and in every succeeding 2d 
row narrow the same way above the preceding narrowings 
(in the first round above the design there are 22 singles 
between the narrowings). Having pointed and finished 
off the pouch, work a row in the darker bronze silk along 
the narrowings, making 3 chain and 1 single after a cor- 
responding interval. With the same silk work 7 singles 
into every other free chain of the foundation around the 
top, and work also a row of singles into the free meshes 
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Tea-CLora wits ApPpLiep Renarmsance Lace BorDER. 
For design and description see No. XIV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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j Fig. 2.—Workine PaTtrERN FOR 
Toxsacco-Poucn, Fie. 1. 
Key to types: % Dark Bronze; @ Light 
Bronze ; Ground. 

















SeAL CAPE TRIMMED WITH CHINCHILLA. 


of the last row of doubles. Run a double drawing-string 
of fine bronze silk cord into the 4th and 5th rows of 
doubles, and finish the lower end of the pouch, as illus- 
trated, with small tassels made of the silks used. 


WINTER COSTUMES. 


TT seal-skin cape illustrated is lined with silver-gray 

brocade and relieved by a rich garniture of chinchil- 
la fur. The chinchilla forms a large angular collar, which 
is likewise lined with gray brocade, and which runs out 
into a slender pointed tab at the edge of the fronts, on the 
shoulder, and at the middle of the back. The high storm- 
collar is faced with the light fur. 

A costume for a young lady is composed of a skirt of 
red and black plaid wool, trimmed with two ruches of 
fringed black silk. The bodice is a short jacket of ruby 
velvet, fastened invisibly on the side, and there draped up 
with a knot of-ribbon. A black silk girdle is underneath. 
The sleeves have very small draped puffs, and a silk ruche 
is in the neck and wrists 


CROCHET SPANGLED PURSE. 
See illustration on page 1000, 
bye dainty purse is crocheted with black silk twist 
and the smallest size of gold spangles (about an eighth 
of an inch). It is completed by a gilt clasp. Thread the 
spangles on the silk. Begin with a chain of 39 stitches. 
ist row.—Skip 4 to begin, then, throughout, 1 double 
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crochet on the next, 1 chain, 
skip 1, 17 times (for a double 
put the thread over the needle, 
which has a loop on it, pull a 
loop through, work off 2 loops, 
again work off 2 loops); put 
1 double in the last chain of 
the foundation, 3 chain, then 
along the other side of the 
foundation 1 double around 
the skipped chain, 1 chain, 18 
times, putting the last double 
into the 4 chain at the begin- 
ning. 2d row.—1 double into 
every chain, 1 chain between, 
all around. 3d row.—Like 
the 2d, but before working off 
the top mesh of each double 
push in a spangle ; the wrong 
side of the doubles makes the 
right side of the work. Re- 
peat the 2d and 8d rows 7 
more times; then, to complete 
the top, work 6 rows to and 
fro on each half separately, 
but without spangles, and de- 
crease 1 double at each end of 
each row to make the curve 
for the clasp. The clasp has 
small holes through which it 
is sewed on with strong silk. 
Five gilt drops are attached 
at the lower end. 


A SUGGESTION TO 
MOTHERS. 

i ie the mother of small 
boys who is a woman of 
moderate means, the shoe 
question is most depressing. 
Her boys ‘‘ knock out”’ shoes 
at a rate that makes her eco- 
nomical soul sick and draws 
from her husband exclama- 
tions of impatient amazement. 
One reason why the little 
ones shoes wear out so quick- 


LACE-TRIMMED S1tLk PETTICOAT. 
For pattern and description see No. X11. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


Tatton GowN AND JACKET wits Minitary BRAIDING. 
For pattern and description see No. VILE. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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CosTUME WITH PLAID SKIRT AND VELVET Bopice. 


ly is that they wear them in-doors and out. In the win- 
ter much of the strain upon shoes may be lessened if the 
mother will insist on her boys wearing slippers in the 
house. The slippers may be of kid, and save carpets 
and polished floors from the soils and scratches produced 
by the heavy shoes the little men wear at their out-door 
sports. The charge is frequently brought against slip- 
pers that they leave the ankle exposed and subject to 
draughts that induce colds. This drawback may be ob- 
viated if the mother will let her children begin to Wear 
slippers in the house before the cold weather sets in. The 
ankles thus become accustomed during the mild weather 
to doing without covering, except when exposed to the 
outer air, and the chances of cold from wearing the light 
foot-gear are reduced toa minimum. As soon as the boy 
comes in from school or play he should remove his heavy 
shoes and put on his slippers. The shoes are thus spared 
the wear of all the hours the child is in-doors. In winter 
there are many stormy days when the children go out 
very little. if at all. The slippers then save the more ex 
pensive shoes a whole day’s wear. And certainly the 
mother is saved the strain upon her nerves of the tramp- 
ing and stamping up and down stairs of the boys’ heavy 
boots. Slippers cost about one-half as much as do hand- 
some boots, and certainly make half as much noise. The 
mother who wishes to economize in floors, nerves, and 
pocket-book will find the slipper experiment worth trying. 





EIDER-DOWN FLANNEL MORNING JACKET 
For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement 











HOW TO DRESS WINDOWS. 
\ UCH more depends on the dressing of 
i windows than might be supposed, and 
now in these days, when it is the fashion to 
have so many different kinds of curtains, it 
is quite a puzzle to choose what will look 
well and at the same time not make the room 
too dark. In this respect it is much more 
difficult to arrange the window-hangings in 
a city house than for a country one, where 
there is so much more light. 

Sash-curtains are now required at all win- 
dows, and not the half-curtains either, but 
those which go the entire length of the win- 
dow. These must be put on inside the shade 
—that is, so that the curtains are directly 
against the window; then from poles put on 
the wood-work of the window are hung more 
white curtains, and over these again are the 
portidres, making three sets. All of this 
means, of course, considerable outlay, unless 
great care is taken in choosing the different 
materials 

In all the leading shops where such things 
are sold there is a large variety to choose 
from in the ready-made sush-curtains, but 
the trouble is that the cheap qualities are 
very coarse, and much better results can be 
obtained for the money by buying materials 
by the yard and sewing on the ruffles of em 
broidery or lace. Sash-curtains are not loop- 
ed back, but are sometimes left to hang per- 
fectly straight. When this is done, they are 
of the most expensive material and extreme- 
ly costly. For the curtains that are looped 
up dotted muslin is much used, with prefer- 
ably the big dots. Point d’esprit lace edged 
with ruffles of the same is also a very pretty 
material to use, and curtains made of it loop 
back very gracefully; while tambour-work, 
which bas the effect of embroidery on sheer 
muslin, is also a favorite material, and has 
an advantage over the point d’esprit that it 
launders or cleans better. On tambour cur- 
tains the ruffles are generally of the same 
material or of the different wash laces. The 
number of yards required is a little over- 
whelming to think of at first, but it is dainty 
work sewing it on,and does not take so long 
as might be supposed, and is far more satis- 
factory done by hand, as it will last much 
better in the laundering. Some people pre- 
fer the absolutely plain very sheer white 
lawn, or even mull with very full lace ruf- 
fles. These also can be renovated a number 
of times to still look well. The first cost is 
considerable, as only the best quality can be 
used 
fashion—a very coarse heavy net with an 
appliqué of vellowish braid put on in con- 
ventionalized designs. This is particularly 
suitable for the windows of a door, but when 
used in other windows through the house 
cannot be looped back to good effect. 

Real lace is sometimes used, but is not 
considered good form, and even the French 
laces are not greatly in favor for sash-cur- 
tains. They are used in the glass doors, 
where they look particularly well, and while 
exceedingly expensive, last a surprisingly 
long time, for in spite of their sheer appear- 
ance, they are so well made that they will 
stand being cleaned time and aguin. 

Putting up sash-curtains is by no means 
an easy work, and it is really better to pay 
a professional curtain-hanger to do it—at all 
events, for the first time. Mrs. Theodore 
Havemeyer, in her house in Thirty-eightb 
Street and Madison 
which are the admiration of every one; they 


are very full and quite plain, and edged with | 


ruffles of lace. They are put up so that 
they cross entirely over, and are then caught 
back half-way up the sash, and fall in very 
full folds. All sash-curtains. should be put 
on a rod slipped into patent fasteners, which 
allow of their being taken down every time 
the windows are being cleaned, and while 
this is not always necessary, it is generally 
more satisfactory, besides which the cur- 
tains themselves will be required to be 
cleaned at least twice during the winter 
season 

The inside lace curtains are much better 
bought ready-made, and vary in price ac- 
cording to the limit of the purchaser's purse. 
Guipure, Honiton, tambour, and a variety of 
other materials are to be had for this purpose, 
the Nottingham not being forgotten. These 
curtains are also hung on a brass pole, much 
larger than the one used for the sash-curtain; 
and still another pole is required for the heavy 
eurtains, which are either allowed to hang 
straight down, pushed well back from the 
window itself so as to allow the light to 
filter through, or else are joined at the very 
top, just in the centre, and then are tied bac 
on either side half-way down the window. 
Most of the old houses have such very high 
window-frames that it is much better to put 
in a lattice and hang the curtains below that 
rather than have them from the very top of 
the wood-work. This lattice, which is uni- 
versally used, has gone down wonderfully 
in price since it was first introduced, and 
can now be bought at so little a square foot 
that it is quite within the reach of moderate 
incomes. 

As for the material used in the heavy cur- 
tains, individual taste can be consulted, pro- 
vided the individual has any taste. Very 
superb drawing-rooms, where the furniture 
is covered with rich tapestry, have all the 
hangings to match, and, again, often the walls 
are hung with rich brocades, and then the 
curtains are the same. Silk plush lined with 
heavy satin is always most effective and 


A new material has lately come into | 





Avenue, has curtains | 
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rich-looking, while there are a thousand and 
one different fabrics which are most effective 
and vary in price from a dollar a yard up 
to fifty and a hundred dollars. It should 
be rememberéd that all curtains will hang 
better if they are lined. It is not necessary 
to use satin or even sateen for this purpose, 
but heavy cambric, silesias, and even per- 
calines willdo. The care of handsome cur- 
tains is quite an industry in New York. In 
the spring, when they are taken down, a man 
comes with two assistants, who hold the 
hangings out at full length so there shall be 
no ugly creases or folds. Then they put 
them on mattresses or pieces of heavy quilt- 
ing, which are then put into extra wide 
wagons, and taken to wherever they are to 
be stored during the summer. When once 
there they are looked over most carefully, 
and are then hung on poles in a loft where 
there is plenty of light, but so arranged it 
does not fall on the curtains. Every two 
weeks at least during the months they are 
there they are well looked over and care- 
fully brushed so there shall be no danger of 
dust or moths. In this manner valuable 
hangings keep their freshness and beauty for 
many years 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 
‘OME men so exude egotism and selfish- 


\) ness that to dine with them provokes 
indigestion. 


One of the greatest misfortunes that can 
befall a man is to derive his chief pleasure 
from making money. And: it is all the 
greater, because he does not regard it as a 
misfortune. 


SCHEME FOR CHRISTMAS 
DECORATION. 


A 
\ 7 HILE the rich green of hemlock and 
holly and the bright red berries of the 
latter fill the body of the church with cheery 
warmth, household decoration should be en- 
tirely different in character, and a great mis- 
take is made when evergreens are thrust 
into every available corner and lavishly 
wreathed about chandeliers and pictures. 

The mistletoe bough is allowable on Christ- 
mas eve, and where there are little people 
the time-hovored Christmas tree in one cor- 
ner is a pretty sight; but while the whole 
house should be at its freshest and brightest, 
and exhale the very atmosphere of good 
cheer and hospitality, it is not desirable to 
hang it with wreaths and ropes of green like 
a public hall. 

The Christmas dinner table should be the 
central point of decoration, and this can be 
carried out with a very moderate amount of 
trouble and expense. On the fine damask 
table cover should be Jaid a central strip of 
sash-curtain silk in scarlet or old-red, extend- 
ing from end to end, and bordered all around 
with guipure lace. A strip of any other 
material in rich coloring may be substituted 
for the silk, only heavy lace would be ap- 
propriate, and a narrow fringe could be used 
instead of lace. 

The central ornament of flowers is placed 
on this strip, and great white chrysanthe- 
mums, brightened with holly berries and 
leaves, are particularly in harmony with the 
season. The shy Christmas-rose, which is 
really more of an anemone than a rose, can 
sometimes be found, but it is not prolific, and 
its delicate beauty is lost when mixed with 
other flowers. 

A ruby-tinted, long-stemmed glass with a 
spreading top displays this shy blossom to 
the best advantage; and the only foliage used 
should be the daintiest of ferns or the deli- 
cate tendrils of the graceful maurandia. 
Such a decoration on either side of the chrys- 
anthemums and holly berries would please 
the eye with a sense of harmony. 

Or a crystal bowl of crimson roses would 
also be appropriate, and a wreath of holly 
leaves about the edge of it might be used 
effectively. Glass candlesticks at each corner 
of the cloth would be pretty with red can- 
dies, the receptacles being wreathed with 
smilax. 

This delicate vine should also drape the 
chandelier overhead, with small clusters of 
holly berries arranged so that the smilax will 
look as though caught up here and there 
with careless grace. 

A red rose with tiny ferns for each lady, 
and holly and mistletoe for the gentlemen, 
would make appropriate boutonnieéres. 

To carry out the scheme thoroughly the 
viands dispensed at the Christmas board 
should, as far as possible, represent the colors 
of the season. Thus the soup might be spin- 
ach, asparagus, or mock-turtle, with plenty 
of the green coloring; while the blue-points 
could be served on individual blocks of ice 
wreathed with smilax. The trencher con- 
taining the turkey should be wreathed with 
holly, and all sorts of pretty and appropriate 
dishes scattered about would help to make 
the table attractive. 

Moulds of cranberry jelly trimmed with 
little tufts of mistletoe; Spanish cream col- 
ored with pistache, and wearing a necklace 
of holly berries; small glass corner dishes of 
strawberries made of almond paste, shaped 
and colored in exact imitation of the fruit; 
diminutive tarts, with green filling that 
proves to be of the same material, but col- 
ored with pistache; and the inevitable plum- 





1 pudding decorated with a bright central clus- 


ter of holly—are all in character. 

hostess would look Christmasy and 
attractive in a gown of red silk, with much 
soft lace at the neck and sleeves. A soft 
white dress trimmed with n and bright- 
ened with red roses would be equally appro- 
priate. 


SOME TABLE DECORATIONS. 


PAS wet true housekeeper is always on 
_4 the lookout for new receipts for cook- 
ing and new ideas for table decoration. If 
there is a great deal of money in the family 
exchequer, much of the real personal inter- 
est in housekeeping is done away with. Of 
course labor and time are saved when one 
simply gives carte blanche to chef and but- 
ler, but there is the feeling of being merely a 
guest in one’s own house, not knowing at all 
what the decorations nor the bill of fare is 
to be. After all, considerable pleasure is lost 
when one does not personally superintend 
the details of one’s housekeeping. 

It is now as much a part of the table-fur- 
nishings as spoons and forks to have some 
flowers or plants on the table for each meal. 
The ferneries in white metal, china, or gilver 
baskets always look fresh and pretty, and 
if care is taken about the watering, will last 
a surprisingly long time. There should al- 
ways be an inner dish in which the mould is 
put and the plants planted, and this inner 
dish must have perforated sides. A fact 
not known to all amateur florists is that in 
our heated houses plants, small or large, will 
not thrive if in a flower-pot or basket that is 
not porous. The common earthen flower- 
pot is the best of all, and can be made possi- 
ble in a dining-room by being put in a larger 
china one. Those who are most successful 
with their plants discard all attempts at dec- 
oration, and use only the flower - pot, pre- 
ferring the beauty of the plant to anything 
else. 

When one lives in the city, even the sim- 
plest daily arrangement of flowers or leaves 
is an expense; and it should be borne in mind 
when buying vases, etc., to choose those 
which will look well with only a handful of 
flowers. An old fashion lately revived is 
the placing of flat mirrors on the table. 
These are to be bought at almost all the 
shops, and can be had in squares, oblongs, 
round pieces, and variety of fancy shapes as 
well. A round mirror of this sort, or in- 
deed a square equally as well, is an im- 
mense improvement to the table, and also 
helps as regard the flowers. 
bowl placed in the middle of the mirror 

ains greatly in beauty and size by its re- 
flected image. Glass bowls are to be had in 
most dainty shapes; and four small ones at 
each side of the mirror, with a larger one in 
the centre, will have the appearance of a 
most lavish display of flowers, even if only 
a few flowers are used. Geraniums and 
chrysanthemums are the cheapest blos- 
soms to buy during the autumn, and either 
makes most satisfactory decorations. The 
scarlet geraniums, with their beautifully 
marked leaves, give a warmth and richness 
of coloring which seem to set off the linen, 
glass, and silver to the best possible advan- 
tage. 

There are glass dishes which hold only a 
few flowers. They are long and narrow, al- 
most two inches high and two broad. These 
have an open wire covering, which is a capi- 
tal scheme for making each individual flow- 
er show to advantage, und which also requires 
very few blossoms to look well filled. 

igh and low decorations are both fash- 
ionable just at present. If one has a taste for 
arranging flowers, that taste can be put for- 
ward as the very latest thing, only the taste 
must be there. A pretty dinner table the 
other day was decorated with roses. There 
was a large centre- piece, the edge embroider- 
ed in different colored roses. A mirror cov- 
ered the centre, and in the middle of the 
mirror a glass bow] filled with roses was re- 
flected in the glass. Four small mirrors were 
placed at each corner of the table, also on 
mats with the embroidered roses, each hold- 
ing a few natural roses. The dinner was for 
eight people, and by each plate was laid a 
long-stemmed rose. The four glass lamps 
which lighted the table had pink paper 
shades made to look like roses, and four 
glass bonbon dishes were filled with candied 
rose-leaves. The effect of it all was most 
charming and individual, and of course the 
same color scheme could perfectly be carried 
out in cheaper flowers and embroideries. 

The embroidered centre-pieces, tray-cloths, 
and doilies are favorite fancy - work, and 
while the more elaborate work is of course 
more effective, the simpler patterns are ex- 
tremely effective, and it is really better to 
have two or three simple ones than one very 
handsome one for occasions. It is nice to 
have something in reserve when one wishes 
to entertain formal guests, but no greater 
mistake was ever made than to slight every- 
day living and only make some great splurge 
for visitors. 

Even outline patterns look well on centre- 
pieces, and leaves, in particular, are desira- 
ble, for then the natural leaves can be used 
to fill the vases—a much cheaper every-day 
decoration than flowers, and then too the 
planted fernery can be used. 

Egyptian grass and asturdy Japanese shrub 
qulath cnvtesets (or pronounced so) are often 
found to last longer and w better than 
the ferns, which, it must admitted, re- 
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quire very great care. 
succeed with plants and flowers and others 
fail dismally is not explainable. One wo- 
man will stick a sprig of a geranium in wa- 
ter and it will grow apace, and another wo- 
man will get up early in the morning and 
stay up late at ni tending a plant which 
will wither a ore her eyes. So that 
those who are successful with plants may 
have their ferneries filled with ferns. Those 
who have no success must content them- 
selves with Egyptian grass and Japanese 
shrubs. ANNE HELME. 


Why some people 





MRS. WINSLOW'’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, Itsoothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 





RECALLED STORMY TIMES. 

“Wett, that looks natural,®eaid the old soldier, 
looking at a can of condensed milk on the breakfast. 
table in place of ordinary milk that failed on account 
of the storm. “It's the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we 
used during the war.”—{ Adv.) 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Freankitw Squane, New Youx. 
November 19, 1896. 

Notice is hereby given that the copartnership here- 

tofore existing under the firm name of Harper & 

hers has this day been dissolved by matual con- 
sent, and the entire business, good-will, and assets of 
the said firm have been transferred to the new Corpo- 
ration of Harper & Brothers, which is com of 
the members of the said copartnership of Harper & 
Brothers, organized under the Business Corporations 
Law of the State of New York, for the purpose of 
carrying on at the same place the business heretofure 
conducted by the copartnersbip. 

All of the affairs and business of the copartnership 
will be liquidated through the Corporation of Harper 
& Brothers, whose officers nre entitled to sign and re- 
lease in behalf of the copartnership this day diesolved. 


Haeree & Baoruens. 
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at 
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West 23d St. 
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Rose de Dijon Ladies’ Neckwear. | RICH 


The Extracts we send upon receipt ° 
of price have given eeheet calito. Lace Boleros, Garnitures, Collars. 


tion in tg instance. $1.00 per bot- ; N oas. 
pos Se ess paid. Quality the best Ch iffon é Na Ruffs as o 
and character exactly true. The 
package is dainty eo | carefully fin- OSTRICH -FEATHER BOAS. 
ished, thus making it especially suit- Marie Antoinette La Fich 
able Yor gitt purposes. Ask your ¢ | Marie Antoinette Lace Fichus, | AT ASKA SEALSKIN 
dealer or we send direct and include Lace and Linen Handkerchiefs. , 
“Cord,” “braid,” “‘ rubber,” and “velveteen bind- epren dalnes of Cold Coon Soap tree, 
ign” ak to thei ene at sight of tT DAVID 8. BROWN & 0 GLOVES. FINE PERSIAN 
9 $ © Established 1798. 19 BANK ST., rt Y. ° ° ze 
Feder s Ladies’ Riding - Gloves, 


Brush Skirt Protector TE AS To the Readers of Harper's Bazar: Ladies Driving- Gloves. and BROADTAIL 




















Send this “ad.” and 10c. in 
THE ONLY PERFECT DRESS EDGE stamps, and we will mail you a UMBRELLAS. 


44-pound sample best T import- 


It alone can give protection and style toa skirt. It is “, “rounds Pome Fann Tees 
both a Protector and Trimming. Does not scratch the on receipt of 98-00 00 and thi A 4 ib ét 
shoes or become hardened by dampness. It protects | Th “AMERICAN TEA ©90. . 
: Box 289. 88 Vesey Street, New York, 
ani keeps the skirt clean as long as the skirt holds 
together. It cleans easily — 


pn etry eget arg is off ; F, BOOSS - a om Aah = N.Y = bz _—— . — of latest Paris design. 


A brush, and it's new. 
At all dry-goods houses, or write 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS : For Fall and Winter Capes and Cloaks , | Foreign Model Garments 


93-100 Bleecker Street, - - New York 


3 ——| §% FIBRE CHAMOIS waterproofed by the from the well-known 
BEST INVESTMENT modistes. 


ON EARTH!! J RRR Rigby Process 
is just the thing. No amount of rain will affect it in any way, con- ‘a 18th —— Ba hk & 6th Ave., N. Y, 














sequently all chance of pulling out of the seams, when wet, is avoided. 





Sold at the same price as the unproofed goods. Ask to see it. None genuine unless 
oan wt = Bi FIBRE CHAMOIS Gupeabel ono pe by weer’ PROCESS.” 
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On the Altar of Passion. “22s 





) the finest, most deli- 
By JOHN GILLIAT, author of “AN UNSPEAKABLE SIREN,” ete. ¢ HERtWnE senuely ‘perfumed fears 


It is a great story, and will be read with deep interest by all lovers of “‘up-to-date” literature, y pon 


Y 2 eS “~ 
TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS (No. 22) Taisen 
Contains the above novel and several good short stories, poems, etc. ROLSROOS 
In this number is also a capital tale by COL. RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE, 


“GENERAL STAFFORD’S MORNING RIDE.’’ 


ask for and insist upon having Wo 47ii" 
LYCERINE 








The “Index to Cie 















































They ren oe ae in Now on all News and Book Stands, or will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of price (50 cents), by gets you the chimneys made 
ro, 10n to Cos an ° 'h ’ . 
Pp. a ated od. “ TOWN TOPICS, 208 5th Avenue, New York for your burner or lamp, and 
human ingenuity. eer A $5.00 Club Subscription to TOWN TOPICS and TALES FROM et! TOPICS costs nothing. 
INGER MANUFA R made at once will give you this number and TOWN TOPICS FREE UNTIL 
™S CTU ING 5 CO. JANUARY 1, and BOTH PUBLICATIONS THROUGHOUT 1897. Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
The label of e bottl f In TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS you get an abundance of the best fiction and poetry of the day. ° . 
Fari Col t Waites h wowaie genuine In TOWN TOPICS you get the most complete Weekly Newspaper, covering Social News and Discussion, Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 
aa jogne bears the word Literature, Art, Sports, Music and Drama, Fashions, Fiction, Poems and Witticisms, Finance, Politics, etc. 
‘6 Ge entiber ” The brigh est writers of the time contribute to make it the most entertaining of weekly periodicals. Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
: 4 . If you are not familiar with it, buy a copy cf your newsman, or send 10 cents for Specimen Copy to 
See that this label is on the bottle you buy. _ TOWN TOPICS, 208 5th Avenue, New York. glass. 
9 9 9 ° Hold their place in the front rank of the 
+ 85° : ° Foca to" 1050. they belong.— Boston 
or NUBIAN Linings of any kind, for 5 csi 
Waist or Skirt, are Fast Black and ° 
2 HARPER’S 
. ( ( 
A 
— Will Not Crock. Positively unchangeable and of fe 
esi aaa Siew York — qumiy. eGing ate es : P E R ! Di A L 
a fully satisfies the highest requirements. Inexpensive enough for any dress. 8 MAGAZING, 04.00 A YEAR 
A SELECT PARTY - 2 WEEKLY, $4.00 A YEAR 
for the MEDITERRANEAN COUNTRIES leaves New York fe not enough to ask for @Fast Gack ® Gress linings, BAZAR, $4.00 A YEAR 
JANUARY 6th, 1897. Limited number. Strictly first because many such that retain their color may crock 
=. Twelfth season. For particulars address Mrs. the underciothing or discolor by perspiration. “LeLQ) LijA dee, ; ROUND TABLE, $2.00 A YEAR 
M. A. CROSLEY, 602 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Look for this on every yard of the Selvage : Se . — y 


























‘head ahthe fete ee a ee -@ 
sue coly swareed at the Farts U Til iE MAISON LAFERRIERE 











(e) es 28, RUE TAITBOUT — PAR 
reminds its numerous American Lady- Riaininten who honour 
VW - a. myemenc, asnueany INVISIBLE | this firm with their orders that they will always find there the 


most | é lendid assortment of the ve latest novelti ; 


9, Rue dela Paix, Paris.— Caution. Rene Goveine bot theve be earing Ul the word * “FRANCE” and the signature CH, Fay 
1 A SECRET. To succeed with really ar- 
ing eens and letter- 
ee. __.._ Hes Sr ee caly 


WHITING'S INDELIB LE* *‘ETCHIN ope. 
Pleasure and profit combined. Large case, ink, 


ta rN : NT PF RR oO oO = t ‘ t eis ene oo mailed » h— "Dollars by 
--* = wel tins. 

Just the cloths for Bicycle Suits and Travelling Costumes. Be sure to take a look at them. " ind 
They are for sale at the leading dry-goods houses, in Serges, Cheviots, Imperial Twills, etc. ‘SHOPPING in New York by alady of 


Bs 1008 . m telerences’ E1ISS A BOND, 66 Le 00 Lexington Ave. NY 
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A THANKSGIVING REPRIMAND, 


‘AWN’ 1 DAT DE WAY YOU Gwan ‘spress vo’ Taankrutasse, Baer Srien kines 7” 


THE ARTIFICIAL MAN, 


A FOOTHALL FANOY 

Tey ca 1 artificial, and I must confess I am; 

I'm quite as artificial as a little woolly lamb— 

The kind you bay at toy-shops to delight the baby's 
heart 

For bin to bang and toss about and try to pull 
Apa 

Bat how can it be otherwise? If you'll remember, I 


Have been a foutball-player in the years that have 
passed b 

And all this artificialuvess my records bave revealed 

Comes from the prowess that | showed when on 
the football fleid 


In ‘99, or thereaboute—the facts you may recall— 

{ lost an ear at Sprivgficid, but 1 held on to the 
ball 

In 91, at Cambridge, when we met our Harvard foes, 

1 got into a scrimmage, and came out with seven 
oes. 


At Princeton ‘twas, in ‘85, the caps came off my 
knees: 

Aud Pennsy’s boys removed my teeth as elickly as 
you please ; 

And when we played at practice with the boys out 
at Bay Ridue 

I had a tackle which removed part of my nasal 
bridge 


And so it’s beet 
that 
I never played a game without some acc 


My whole career is in a line with 

ident there- 
at; 

And hence I can't deny it’s trne, as folks observe of 


me, 
To-day I'm artificial as a fellow well can be 


A VALUABLE 


Mies B. (Vassar WI). “1 pon't sae way vou 


Ske WHAT GOO IT pore A Woman.” 
ine C. (Vassar WO 


TWO OF A KIND 


Wovtp-ne. Conrrinvtron. “ llere’s a good joke on 
the Fifth Avenne stages." 
Evrror (reading it). “ That’ old.” 
Wovut.p-se Cowraiscton. “ Humph! 
expect? So are the stages!” 
—— @———— 
He was a very smart boy—too smart, Mr. Scribbler 
thought. 
“There's my new book, Charley,” said Mr. 8, toss- 
ing hima blank book 
“Oh yes!” said the boy: “This is the one papa 
was talking about last night.” 
e b heigl "pop sid be'd gone pn a grou 
“* Yea, sir. ‘op said he'd your new 
book, and there wasn't a thiog In in it,” 
-_—~—s 
“Don't you know you did a wrong thing in breaking 
into Colonel Baweon's chicken-coop, Rastns ?” 
“VYassir. 1 knows hit wuz wrong, Jedge, but it wuz 
eo dark, suh, I couldn't see jas’ whar I woz, I meant 
to break Into Jedge Willesby's, sah—he's so deaf it 
would ha’ been safah.” 
—_—_———— 


A little country girl who had never been away from 
her home, but’ had longings to see the world, was 
asked by ber Sunday-school teacher one day: 

‘Nancy, don’t you want to be a good little girl and 
go to heaven 7” 

‘No, please, Miss Smith,” she answered, “ not until 
I've been to New York.’ 


What do you 


—— 

* Papa,” sald Tommy, “do you think Santa Clans 
veuld be offended if 1 put a note. inio the chimuey 
and told him in which toy-store they kept the best 


fire-engines 7” 





i : { 


TRAINING 


arrnove or roormaLs at Vassar, Mauex. I pont 


“Iv wees wer ww Tee wort». Ir 1 nap LeaRney TO PLAY FOOTBALL, DO 


you serross I'h HAVE TO STAY AT HOME ON BARGAIN DAYS AT THE BIG DEPARTMENT STORES 7" 


ACCLIMATIZED. ; 
“ What makes you think you couki 
stand the rigors of an arctic winter if 
you have never been north?” asked 
the explorer of a man who was anxious 
to join the next expedition. 
“T have lived all my life in a steam- 
ae " was the conclusive reply. 
‘m acclimated.” 
ee re 


Teacure. “ Bobby, can"you tell me 
—_— ee = day was establish- 


Bossy. “Cos wibe Susters and 
Congress people in ashington 
thought it was a pretty long time from 
Fourth of a until Christmas to go 
without a holiday.” 


——— 
“T don't pul grumbled Bobby, 
“how any one can expect a litile boy 


to be thankful on Thaukegiving day, 
with lots of good things to eat, and ail 
his front teeth out.” 
SS ee 
Para. “ Well, Billy, what are you 
the nent thankful for to-da 
Busy. “I don't know it Tm the 
thankfuiest * cos Tain’t a girl or ‘cow I 
ain't a turkey.” 
_ 


Sux (at the masquerade bail). “Do 
ay think my costame eee ? 


ent “ Yes indeed ; 
but you would be Senet in any dis- 
guise.” : 


“Yes, I am a self-made man,” said 
Clarence Brickiop, proudly, 

“T don’t aimire your taste in hair,” 
replied Miss Kittish. 

es 

Ouvy Gentieman. “What are all 
these preparations for?” 

Heap Warren. “The football team dine here to- 
night after the game.” 

O. G. “I suppose they break training to-night.” 

H. W. “Oh yes, sir. _ They'll break anything they 
can lay their hands on.” 


- { 
) a4 








A TURNIP PATOH, 


A DIAGNOSIS, 
Bonny (after Thankagiving dimmer). “ Mamma, I've 


got an awful pain in my stomach. I guess the cramp- 


rries don't agree with me.” 











A FESTIVE MOMENT—THANKSGIVING DAY, 
“Hi! Tom, come quick, an’ perne Isapetien. Tuey'ee a-PUTTiIn’ Tuk PUPpIN’ on THe TapLE!” 


AFTER THE GAME 


EXTRACTS FROM THK STYGIAN “ PUNOH.” 


T was at the club-house. Socrates and Solomon 
met on the staircase. 

“ Ah, Solomon,” said Socrates, “I was pleased to 
see you at the football match.” 

“Yes,” replied Solomon. “I always go to the foot- 
ball games. You see, I’m a wise man, Socrates.’ 

“No donbt, my dear King. By-the-way, do you 
ever play 7” asked Socrates 

“Why, my dear fellow,” expostulated Solomon, 
“of course not—didn’t I tell you that I am a wise 
man?” 


* Hail, all hail!” cried the rabble, as Peter the Great 
returned from the game. 

“What the dickens |” said Peter. “Why are they 
cheering me 

“ Because ‘you were King of all the Rushers, I 
guess,” drawled Artemus Ward. 


“1 can't help laughing at you,” said Queen Elizabeth 
to Xanthippe after the game was over. a hy, my 
dear girl, you were positively enthusiastic.” 

*Who wouldn't be 7” said Xanthippe. “ You know 
how I hate men—and I[ just love to see ‘em hurt. 
Wasn't it lovely when that left tackle lost his ear! 
And,” here her voice fell to a whisper, “don't tell a 
soul, but—I've—got it—in my card-case.” 


What did you think of the game?” asked Thack- 
eray of Brigham Young. 
“ Oh—it wasn’t pen y A said Young, 
** Not extraordinary 7” cried Thackeray. y Jove! 
w hy, did you ever see such a row in your life? ” 
“Yes,” said Young. “Oh yes. Plenty of times. 
You see, I had seventeen wives.” 


“Eureka! Eureka!” cried Diogenes, running 

through the street. “Eureka! Eureka 
at's the matter with you ?” said Cassius. 

“ Found -_> wees man !—found an honest man !” 
panted Dioge 

“Who was vas he? 7” asked 
Cassius. 

“It was a Yale man 
who said he thought the 
referee fav Yale,” re- 
ylied Diogenes. “* And, 
ang it, I fargot to ask 
him his name!’ 


Philip the Second was 
acing the deck of the 
fouse-Boat on the Styx 
moodily. 

“What's the matter, 
Phil ?” asked Charles the 
Fifth. 

“Oh, nothing. I was 
only —— of my 

i 


lost opportunities,” said 
Phili OP edly. “Think 
of what the Inquisition 


was, and what it might 
have been if we'd only 
known the game of foot- 
ball!” 


The associated shades 
were discussing the game 
on the trolley on the 
way back to the Stygian 


“What did you think of it, Adam?” asrked John- 
Bon 

“Kind of slow,” said Adam. “Onur antediluvian 
monkeys, five on a side, playing with a prehistoric 
cocoanut, were more fun.” 


“Great joke on Argus,” laughed Carlyle “Went 
to the game and never saw a bit of it.’ 

“What? With all his hundred eyes in good order ?” 
cried Nero. 

** Precisely,” said Carlyle. “ Fact was he got a seat 
behind a girl with balloon sleeves and a matinée hat. 
There wasn't a line of vision anywhere for one of his 
eyes.” 


“There's one thing amuses me,” said Boswell, “ and 
that is the hardness of those college boys’ heads. 
They bang ‘em together with all their might. Do you 
suppose they have any feeling ?” 

* Of course they have,” said Thackeray, with a wink 
at Dickens. ‘They're college men.” 

* How does that prove feeling 7” demanded Boewell. 

** It shows they’re not numb-skulls,” said Thackeray. 


Sherlock Holmes disappeared immediately after the 
game, and did not turn up again for four days. Hawk- 
shaw met him on bis reappearance, and noticed that 
he was very pale. 

** What's the matter, Holmes ?” he asked. 

“1 have just had my first failure in detective work,’ 
sighed Holmes, “ After the match ou Saturday I set 
out secretly to detect if possible some reason for call- 
ing the game football, and after working night and day 
for four days I have had to give it up.” 

“ Pshaw !” ejaculated Hawkshaw. “ Why, I solved 
that problem years ago—which showa,my dear Holmes, 
that as a detective you aren't in it with me.” 

“ Why is it ?” asked Holmes. “ If you know, tell me.” 

“Dear me! Simplest thing in the world,’ said 
Hawkshaw, Janghing. ‘It is called football because 
it is not played on horseback.” 





Ferry. BIG CHIEF SNAP-BACK RETURNS TO His PEOPLE. 

















SUPPLEMENT 


MISTLETOE FRAME. 
See illustration on page 1007. 


S the Christmas season draws near, the 
air is full of the usual feminine wail- 
ings over the impossibility of finding suit- 
able presents for the masculine members of 
the household. 
A suggestion is offered in the form of a 
mistletoe piciure-frame, Straw-colored satin 

or moiré silk will make an effective back- 
’ ground for this design. Work the border- 
ines and outlines of the ribbon in gold thread 
couched on, and treat the lettering in the 
same way. Work the stems of the mistle- 
toe in a grayish-brown, using a satin-stitch. 
Make the leaves a delicate gray-green, work- 
ing them solidly or in long-and-short stitch. 
The mistletoe berries and the beading around 
the edge of the opening are white. 

Put the frame under glass in a narrow 
old moulding about one-half inch wide, be- 
ng careful to leave three-eighths of an inch 

of silk between the moulding and the line of 
gold thread in the border. 


SUNDERED. 
A the dusky ledges 
A broken moon looms up, 
The glory foaming and filling 
A dark sea’s hollow cup. 


Wet with the dew of midnight 
Glimmers her falling bair,— 

Salter the dew that trembles 
Out of his swift despair. 


Into one mocking moment 

Of anguish, whose sting is sweet, 
Flashes and fades the summer 

As the sprays do round their feet. 


And a ghost shall trouble the banquet 
Of many a festal year, 

With a blur on the golden vessels 
And a taint on the spicy cheer. 


Chill will the wind come whispering 
As that memory shudders by,— 
Wraith of a stolen rapture, 
What could you do but die? 
Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp. 


THE BLOOM ON THE PEACH. 


T= complexion of young girls is very 
often a source of trouble to them, and 
continues to be so in spite of doctors and 
dermatologists and medicaments of all sorts. 
Perhaps when all things else have failed 
they will find the whole trouble done away 
with by a judicious diet and course of liv- 
ing. In many places there are no doctors 
especially skilled in relation to the skin, and 
mothers content themselves with thinking it 
will all come right in time. But they need 
not wait for time if they will follow a wise 
routine in matters of bath and diet. 

In the first place, they should abolish the 
cold bath entirely, understanding that it is 
only the very rugged who can endure it, and 
that very few take it to advantage anyway; 
and they should use only the warm and hot 
baths, and use them frequently —the hot 
bath, a quick one taken at bedtime, with 
proper precautions about taking cold after- 
wards. With this there should be not only 
exercise about the house in the way of fa- 
miliar duties, although it is always in the 
same overbreathed air, but there should be 
rapid walking and hurrying out-of-doors, 
without any other fixed purpose than that of 
enjoyment, now and then a short run, if it 
may be taken without discomfort, and some- 
times, properly protected, a tussle with a 
rain-storm, but never exposure, when un- 
veiled, to cold and sharp winds. 

And for the rest, diet is to be called upon 
to work miracles. Pastry is to be aban- 
doned; all sorts of rich cakes and desserts 
as well; sweetmeats, candies, oily nuts, the 
whole delicious bonbon tribe, together with 
the homely old-colonial ddughnut, the rare- 
bit, and cheese in any form. Fruit, too, will 
be taken with hesitation, and more generally 
cooked than uncooked; fritters will be for- 
saken, potatoes will be replaced by bread, 
and the bread will be, as far as possible, of 
coarse grain rather than of fine flour. 

Neither tea nor coffee will be drunk by 
our young aspirant for a good complexion, 
nor chocolate, be it said; she can have milk 
if it agrees with her, preferably skimmed 
milk and buttermilk. She will be surprised 
to find how soon she can dispense with 
much drinking at her meals, and how re- 
freshing water alone will become. If she 
drank no water at all while eating, and as 
much as she wished a couple of hours or so 
later, it would be better yet; but if that is 
too much of a sacrifice, she would do well to 
try and limit herself to no more than a dozen 
table-spoonfuls of liquid with each meal. 
Of course it is unnecessary to say that she 
takes no wine nor anything of that sort. 

With this she should allow herself plenty 
of good and well-cooked meat, and dish- 
gravy when it is free frem fat; not always a 
great deal of beef, but rather mutton and 
poultry and game. Meat increases the mus- 
cular firmness and strength, and is supposed 
to add more to the nervous force than other 
diet; and often a low condition of the nerves 
has more to do with the skin trouble than 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


anything else. Some of the most irritating, 
disfiguring, and nful of skin troubles 
arise from depression of the nervous system, 
either from worry or overstrain, or from 
mal-nutrition. 

It must be understood, then, that the diet 
is to be bountiful and generous, but that it 
is to be thoroughly digestible, and never 
greasy nor too rich, and that all eating be- 
tween meals and before going to bed is to 
be given up. Any girl who brings her habits 
down to these simple ways, and has regular 
and prolonged sleep, will soon have the 
peachy skin that belongs to her years, unless 
she has some more deep-seated and ineradi- 
cable trouble than is common. 

For those who have no trouble with their 
skins, of course such strictness of régime is 
not requisite; but the bloom will be kept a 
great while longer which has not been inter- 
fered with by indigestible dainties and lazy 
habits. 


COURTESY. 


ee ek says that although courtesy 
is not Christianity, it is a very good im- 
itation of it, endorsed by good - breeding. 
Christianity commands us to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves. Courtesy commands us to 
treat our neighbor as ourselves. Whether 
we love him or not, courtesy does not in- 
quire. We are to seem to do so, and act as 
if we did. 

There are people who consider this deceit. 
“‘If I don’t care a snap for Jones, why 
should I express pleasure at the sight of 
him and sorrow when he leaves me? If I 
never saw his wife and children, is it not 
hypocrisy for me to show interest in Mrs. 
Jones’s rheumatism or regret the broken 
arm of the small Jones?” : 

It may be so. Perhaps it is a debatable 
matter. Yet life holds so much sorrow and 
so many mistakes and regrets for most of 
us, that it is a primary duty to humanity to 
force ourselves to feel and to express all the 
sympathy, kindness, and cordiality we can, 
even if we have to manufacture them ‘‘ out 
of the whole cloth.” 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 


> 


IVORY 


SOAP 


At all grocery stores east of the 
Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory 
Soap are sold; one that costs five 
cents a cake, and a larger size. 
The larger cake is the more con- 
venient and economical for laundry 
and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his 
getting it for you. 
































THe Proorer & Gamace Co., Om’. 
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Important 
Notice ! 


The only genu- 
ine ** Baker’s 
Chocolate,” 
celebrated for 
more thana 
century asa 
delicious,nutri- 
tious, and flesh- 
forming bever- 
age, is put up 
in BlueWrap- ; 
pers and Yellow Labels. : 
Be sure that the Yellow ; 
Label and ourTrade-Mark ¢ 
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4 
# are on every package. ; 
$ WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd., 3 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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ROYAL 
The greatest 
of all the bak- 


healthfulness. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW-YORK. 
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FACE POWDER 


makes the complexion 
soft, smooth, and beau- 
tiful; nourishes the sen- 
sitive nerves and brings 









freshness of a healthy 
skin 
Perfect 








Face Powder 






>» \ . in the world. 
other. 
Flesh, White, Pink, and Cream tints. 
Price. 50c. per box. Of all druggists or by mall. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 
West St., Boston, Mass. 
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CARMEL “= 





An Absolutely Pure Olive Oil Soap 


for 
Nursery, Toilet and Bath. 
Sold by druggists and grocers Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 122 Pearl St . New York. 








a moment. 
“Culinary Wrinkles.” 


Armour & C 


restores the egpeten, ives a feeling of comfort and drives away fatigue. 
e sbesenhy the sddition of boiling water and a pinch of salt. Send for our 





the natural bloom and ms 
It is the most gy 


and Greatest Beautifier on 
Take no o 





Always A ppetizing. 


At times when you relish nothing, a cup of Bouillon made from 


Extracts BEEF 


Its making is the matter of 
little book 


ompany, Chicago. 





This Dainty 
Sterling Silver 
Manicure Set 


Of Four Pieces 


sent, prepaid, for $2.00. The Hook, 
File, and Cuticle 
Knife are in a 
small leather case. 






am tee 


No. 1621. Nail Polisher, $1.00. 


3 No. 1620. Hook, 35 cts. aD 
No. 1620. File, 35 cts. ze 
No. 1620. Cuticle Knife, 35 cts. ae 


leather case, $1.00. 
Onur Catalogue “J” contains 100 pages of illuséra- 
tions of other articles at equally low prices. It is the 
finest and most complete catalogue published devoted 
Sent free to any address. 
We send all 


The above three plece 


entirely to Sterling Silver. 
Mail Orders are a special feature with ns. 
articles prepaid, and guarantee their safe delivery 


DANIEL LOW & CO., 


122 Essex Street, - ~ SALEM, MASS. 
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LANE ALLEN 








| through our hands as | 
that entitled ‘* A Ken- | 
tucky Cardinal.” . . 


| so tender that it melts 
continually into pa- | 
thos, whilst through it 
allruns a strong vein of 
romance. . . . Limpid, 
crisp, and pungent, the 
stream of the narrative 





again deepening into 
fervent human feeling. 
| —Speaker, London. 


tucky 





Published by HARPER 








’ cut A KENTUCKY CARDINAL. Illustrated 
It is long since so 4. EO ie ‘ 
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WADSWORTH’S FRIEND. 


T= guests at the Mountain Inn had come to regard 

Maxwell as a choice entrée in the day’s menu of in 
dolent t The proverbial insinuation that happi 
prerogative of those not wise enough to be 
impervious to it was healthily amended by the gay good 
humor of this most rational young man. One could feel 
that Maxwell's enjoyment of life affected him like a stim 
ulant. His gait betrayed it, springing, light, and firm; 
his eyes, clear and laughing; his lips, that signalled sunny 
ripples in his soul as readily as an aspen quivers to a 
breath of air 

There was some excuse for this shameless gayety. He 
was young, well favored, and had started on his career 
with a success that made the contenting present only the 
corner-stone of a more contenting future. If he needs 
extenuation for being anything so foreign to the end-of 
the-century as a happy mortal, these facts may supply it. 

He was twenty-six. He had returned to America only 
a few weeks before, after completing four years of art 
study in Paris. But talent and industry count more than 
months or years when one speaks of study. Maxwell’s 
portrait of Miss K in the spring Salon proved this 
With that in evidence, it was judgment, not flattery, which 
ured him the fine flower of the schools They who 
said Sargent would have to look to his laurels, said it so 
berly. The stroke of Maxwell's brush was a swift, accu 
rate consummation. The prince of Paris critics had, with 
the keen force that sometimes redeemed his mean person 
ality, declared, in his high, piping voice, a very pregnant 
thing about this portrait of Miss K——. “ You could not 
have don You could not have achieved more.” 

After this triumphant picture, Maxwell had come back 
to America, eager, clean, and ambitious. But one of the 
happiest thoughts in his happy soul was that he had justi 
fied Wadsworth’s interestin him. He had not repaid (how 
could he hope to do that!) all that this noble fellow had 
lone for him. His brilliant success had only strengthened 
the almost chivalric gratitude he entertained toward his 
friend. Which goes to show that Maxwell was unusual 
in more ways than in being a happy man. Not only was 
he grateful, but he was of fine enough fibre to find his 
appreciation of the great benefits he had received from 
Wadsworth an easy, ennobling emotion 

Few letters had passed between them during Maxwell’s 
studies abroad. Their friendship was a hardy plant that 
needed no epistolary watering. It was well understood 
that it could subsist on itself without retrograding. So 
it had not been painful to Maxwell that his letter to Wads 
worth announcing his return to America had remained 
unacknowledged. But when the young man arrived in 
New York and found that his friend had been out of town 
three months and would not be back before October, he 
was rather set back by that. Whatever the feeling may 
be that is as content with the absence as with the presence 
of its object, it is not friendship. 

If ever one man had been true friend to another, Wads 
worth had been to him. When Maxwell's father had died, 
leaving his son hopelessly poor, Wadsworth bad insisted 
on his going to college. He had also been the first to dis 
cover his predilection for art, and had sent him abroad to 
thoroughly train himself. All this Wadsworth had done 
with the airiest generosity. Even the success in the Salon 
had been his friend's work. Miss K had been painted 
by Duran and sketched by Whistler. She would certainly 
have found no time to be done by a young student with 
unWon spurs, no matter what prestige he might enjoy in 
the schools. But when Wadsworth had asked her if she 
would not pose for ‘‘my young friend Maxwell,” that 
was another thing. The haughty American beauty was 
not averse to pleasing Wadsworth, a man fine enough to 
please any woman, even had he had no income, though, 
as a matter of fact, he possessed one that would have 
made him grateful to many women even if he had had no 
fineness. Maxwell felt that any indebtedness he was un 
der to Miss K had been more than cancelled when he 
rendered her distinction with a subtlety as delicate as the 
flush of twilight 

He wrote at once to Wadsworth at Butte, Montana, the 
address they had given him at the office. In reply, he 


got a brief note from Helena, in which his friend con- 


imenities 


ness is the 


| 
aet 


less 





BY JOHN Jj. A BECKET. 
gratulated him on his success, saying he had heard about 
Miss K ’s portrait. He was busy looking up some min- 
ing interests which had great promise if he could only get 
them into shape. How long he might be kept in the 
West he did not know. A check for $300 was enclosed 
for a picture which Maxwell was to take his time about. 
“ Now, go and fall 
in love as soon as 
you can,” was 
Wadsworth’s final 
sentence. 

Maxwell had 
smiled at this, and 
wished that Wads- 
worth would only 
dothesame. But 
since he was thir- 
ty-eight, had al- 
ways been hav 
ing women fall in 
love with him,and 
had never himself 
succumbed, the 
chance of his do- 
ing so did not 
seem very great. 

“ There's no wo- 
man go rd enough 
for him,” was 
Maxwell’s admir- 
ing thought. Since 





his friend would 
not be back for 
some weeks, he 


concluded to give 
himself a vaca 
tion. Love of his 
art had made him 
almost sinfully in 
dustrious in Paris. 
This zest in his 
work, while mak 
ing it a pleasure, 
had not prevent- 
ed its being a fa 
tigue At this 
juncture he met 
a sun- browned 
man, beaming with 
health, who had 
just come back 
from Beaumont. 

“What sort of 
a place is Beau 
mont?” Maxwell 
asked, in a care 
less manner. 

“Tt is one of 
the most beautiful 
places God ever 
made,” returned 
the man, with con- 
viction. 

Having a high 
regard for God as 
a maker of beau 
tiful places, Max- 
well decided forth- 
with that to Beau 
mont would he go 
for his recupera 
tive outing. This 


is how the guests “WHAT A 


PITY THAT SUNSHINE 


very fascinating, and appealed to his artistic sense in 
the strongest way. He conjectured that she was eigh- 
teen. Her features were small and regular, her eyes 
dark, and veiled by still darker lashes, while her soft fine 
hair was brown, with golden lights. There was a naive 
When 


dignity about her that made him think of a fawn. 


. 





CANNOT LIGHT UP ONE THING WITHOUT THROWING 


of the Mountain SOMETHING ELSE INTO SHADOW.” 

Inn came to be 

regaled by the 

aroma of happiness which he diffused. Maxwell had she smiled, the touch of thoughtfulness, almost sadness, 


been there only a few days when his attention was 
attracted to a young girl who entered the dining-room 
one evening with her mother. Her serene beauty was 





“ WADSWORTH! 


HIS FRIEND!. 


HE WAS ENGAGED TO KATE RENWORTH!”" 
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in her face disappeared entirely. It seemed bathed in 
sunshine. His wish to paint her was so strong that Max 
well lost no time in securing an introduction to the young 
woman and her mother. ‘They were a Mrs. and Miss Ren 
worth, of New Orleans. It was not long before he found 
himself on a friendly footing with them. This is not sur 
prising, since he made special efforts to impress himself 
pleasantly on the beautiful girl with the odd touch of 
reserve. It is not easy to trace the evolution of acquaint 
ance into pleasant familiarity and then into friendship, or 
love. It soon came to be perfectly natural for him to at 
tach himself to Miss Renworth whenever she appeared. 
Her simple sweetness and fawnlike suggestiveness were 
infinitely more winning to Maxwell than the dashing brill- 
iancy of Miss K 

He was only waiting for ‘a suitable opportunity to ask 
her to pose for him. This came one evening when they 
were sitting on the enclosed stone porch on to which the 
ballroom gave. They sat a little out of the light from the 
window, where they could see the dancers and hear the 
music without any drawbacks. 

It was a glorious night of mid-September. Loosely 
marshalled columns of cloud were drifting through the 
heavens, their sombre masses kindling to silvery white or 
burnished bronze as they swept in stately flight across the 
moon. The distant rampart of the mountains loomed 
vaguely, and the intervening land sloped away into the 
hushed, enfolding night. 

** How Nature seems to draw into herself on a night like 
this, as if work were over and she could let her head sink 
upon her own breast in sweet self-communing!” said Max- 
well, softly. 

“Yes. It is very restful,” replied Miss Renworth. She 
turned her head and raised her eyes toward the dark 
sky. At that moment, through a thinner texture in the 
cloud woof, the hidden moon, without breaking into view, 
charged the drifting vapor with pearly tones. Maxwell 
had followed her gaze and also caught the pulsing flood 
of silver. 

‘That was like a burst of silent music,” she said, pen- 
sively. + 

“ Silent, because you heard it with your eyes,” returned 
Maxwell, with sympathetic quickness, “It is your artistic 
temperament that made it seem like music. Where the 
perception is quick and sensitive, one often seems to grasp 
the object of one sense with some other sense. Do you 
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know, when you smile, Miss Renworth, there is something 
in your face analogous to this effect we just saw. Some- 
times your features are too thoughtful for perfect hap- 
piness. But the smile illumines your face so. This is 
the sort of expression that suits you. You are too young 
not to be happy. Iam sure I never have that look, and I 
am much older than you.” 

Miss Renworth listened with an air of gentle gravity. 
There was something very natural and friendly in these 
personal observations that prevented their being at all 
irksome. At his last remark she smiled. 

**You must have reached the monstrous age of twenty- 
one or two,” she said, with slight raillery. 

“Twenty-siz/” replied Maxwell, with a laugh. ‘But 
everything is relative, you know. Five or six years be- 
tween fifteen and twenty-five are more than twenty after 
one is thirty. Shelley said that no matter how long a 
man lives, the first twenty years of his life are the longer 
half. But we are both too young for any but happy 
thoughts.” 

‘You are very cheerful and gay always,” she said, 
looking at him a moment approvingly. ‘‘Do you get 
what you want out of life?” 

‘*L have so far, and hope to for the rest of it,” was his 
hardy optimistic reply. ‘‘I love life. I get a great deal 
out of it. You ought to feel this way even more than I. 


There are those years of youthfulness in your favor.” He 
smiled again. 

‘**T have nothing to complain of,” she answered, slowly. 
Somehow the remark did not seem to say that she was 
content, nevertheless. ‘‘But you have your profession, 
your art. I hear that you are very successful. What 
more can one ask? It is nice to do something. Women 
are so often useless. It is not inspiriting to feel that you 
are only one woman more in the world.” 

‘*No beautiful woman should feel that she is useless,” 
retorted Maxwell, warmly. He apparently had no inten- 
tion of saying anything gallant. ‘‘ Then, too, every 
woman knows that some day she may fill a man’s heart, 
and a man’s heart is the world, for him. I can tell 
you of one way in which you can be very useful,” he 
continued, roguishly. ‘‘ You can help me in my art 
enormously. Ever since I first saw you, I have wanted 
to paint you. Would you be willing to sitforme? My 
greatest success, so far, was the portrait of an American 
girl in Paris, and she was a very unsympathetic subject.” 

‘*How so?” asked Miss Renworth, quickly. 

“Oh, she had no soul. She was only brilliant and 
superficially beautiful. She cared for nothing but ad- 
miration and worldly success. But her husk was certain- 
ly very beautiful,” he concluded, with his short laugh. 
‘*I know I could make a better picture of you. I work 
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rapidly, and if you could give me an hour for a few days, 
that would be enough. It would be a great favor, Miss 
Renworth.” 

‘IT never posed,” said the girl. ‘I do not see that it 
would be such a favor. But if it is good practice for you, 
I am quite willing, if mamma does not object.” 

Maxwell could hardly restrain an ingenuous laugh. ‘* It 
will be the best ‘ practice’ in the world for me,” he said, 
heartily. ‘“‘I must ask your mother to let you.” 

Mrs. Renworth did not seem altogether disposed to per- 
mit it, but her scruples, if scruples they were, yielded be- 
fore Maxwell's earnest entreaties, and the sittings began. 

Naturally this threw them more together than ever. 
There was a psychic intimité about it. The young fellow, 
when he was painting, was wholly merged in his work. 
It was amusing to Miss Renworth to note how he revealed 
the feelings that swayed him. He was so healthily im- 
patient when he could not get the effect he wanted, so 
animated and radiant when his brush was the quick ser- 
vant of his brain. 

Given an ardent young man, heart free, thrown a great 
deal with a charming girl full of perplexing fascination, 
and the probable outcome can be told by Tommy in his 
knickerbockers, or Alice not yet escaped from the tute- 
lage of her nurse. It was not long before Maxwell real- 
ized that he was deeply in love with his sitter. The rapt- 











ure of this new feeling lent a larger glory to 
the heavens and the earth. Never was man 
more made to be the lover. Generous, ardent, 
yal, and intense, his nature seemed to take 
n another being under the joyous transfor- 
mation 

To his mind the question whether his pas- 
ion was met by a responding tenderness on 
Miss Renworth’s part was not ove of har- 
There were these moments 
a reserve came upon her that removed 
to such a distance. But the other mo- 
ments when she was so sweet, winning, and 
more than outweighed these 
touches of aloofness. Love had sharpened 
his faculties or dulled his judgment, for he 
read in her voice and eye the dear revelation 
that naught but the unwritten rubrics of 
Love can dictate 

In all but verbal 
that h 
as evident 


rowing doubt 
wher 


het 


considerate 


avowal Maxwell knew 
as the content of a purring cat. 


He had no wish to conceal it, and the exalted 


joyousuess to which it kindled him would 
have made any attempt to disguise it abor 
tive He felt in his inmost consciousness 


that ber heart and his were ripening in the 
mellow sunshine of love until! some hour 
should make mutual confession a neces 
BILY 

Naturally, under the inspiration of such 
mood as this, his portrait progressed most 
favorably. To look on the face of the girl 
whom he adored, and then reproduce its 
compelling beauty on his canvas, was to 
paint under the best conditions an artist 
could have. He was aiming to render that 


is devotion to the lovely girl must be | 


illuminating smile when her soul seemed to | 


expose itself in her expression 
steadfast light of love in her dark eye, that 
caressing tenderness of the curved lips, that 
was what showed the woman of his heart 


He knew he was getting it too. Miss K 's 





That soft | 


masterly portrait was no more by the side 


of this than the rattle of a feu de joie com 
pared to the outpour of a lark lost in the 
heart of the morning 

There! It is done!” he exclaimed, tri 
umphantly, one day. He stepped back and 
regarded his work with a beaming expression 
of content 

Miss Renworth rose, and coming over, look- 

ed at the canvas with a steady scrutiny As 
she gazed a faint pink stole into her face. 
She had not been enthusiastic over the work, 
and was strangely silent now. The other 
expression, the one that he resented because 
it bore her his ken, came into her 
face 

You do not like it!” There was a poig- 
nant touch of wonder and disappointment in 
his cheery voice 

No,” she replied, constrainedly. 
expression is not right.” 

It is perfect!” cried Maxwell. ‘“Itis not 
your usual look. It is a rare one, in fact. 
tut it is you It is your soul's self 


out of 


so hard to get just that, and I have succeeded 
beyond all | could have hoped. To think 
that you should not like it! 


It is not a question of the value of the 


“ The | 





I tried | 


work as art,” she said, slowly ‘**] should 
think that vou had every reason to be proud | 
of that jut you bave used your artist’s 


privilege to idealize.’ 

I have not idealized one whit,” he pro- 
tested, stoutly. ‘‘ A photograph could hardly 
s more literal transcription. Itis so much 
better than the portrait I did of Miss K-——, 
and I wish you could have heard what the 
critics said of that. I am so sorry that you 
do not like it! 

Poor fellow! 


pride in his success 


He had felt such an honest 
As he had found this 
expression grow slowly beneath the enam 
ored stroke of his brush, the thought had 
come to him more than once that some day 


he could point to this masterpiece of his art | 


and say, with something more than pride, 
* This is the portrait of my wife.” 

And she did not like it! Had he read 
that look all wrong? If so, there was reason 
enough why she should feel almost offended 
at the portrait 

* Pray don’t think that I do not appreciate 
your painting,” she said, quickly, an expres 
sion of pain coming into her mobile face. 

I do, fully. I am sorry I cannot like it as 
unreservedly. You must never exhibit this 
as my portrait,” she added, with decision. 
**Oall it by some name as if it were a fancy 
sketch.” 

I can think of no name that would do 
for it. It is only You,” he said, regretfully. 

Miss Renworth turned her eyes on the por- 
trait again. It was poetic enough to seem 
an ideal. Surely her woman's vanity could 
find in it nothing with which to cavil. She 
saw a young girl, slender, gracious, in a sim 
ple dark gown, with no ornaments, not even 
aflower. The body was turned a little away, 
as if she had started to go and had then 
turned back for a moment. The hair that 
crowned the shapely head had soft golden 
gleams of light, the highest color note in the 
rich subdued tones of the painting. On the 
lips that wistful, tender, subduing smile. 
From the dark eyes, shadowed by the cur! 
ing lashes, streamed a lingering, confiding 
look, as if into another's soul! 

As Miss Renworth confronted this reflec- 
tion of herself an expression which Maxwell 
had never seen before came into her face. 
She seemed to endure pain, disdain, sorrow. 
Her voice repeated these emotions as she 
said, almost bitterly, her eyes still fixed upon 
the portrait, “ Call it ‘Good-by, Sweetheart, 
Good-by.”” - 

“I should have to alter the expression a 
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swered, dejectedly. 

‘* A greut deal would have to be altered to 
ustify it,” she said, enigmatically. Poor 

Maxwell could not follow her. This was a 
| perplexing phase. She seemed almost angry 

with the picture. 

| Fam afraid you see something in it that 
| is not there,” he remarked, helplessly. 
**T am afraid I see in it what every one 
will recog— t this is absurd,” she said, 
quietly, interrupting herself. ‘‘It is like a 
conversation between Edipus and the Sphinx. 
It is not very nice in me to dampen your 
| enjoyment in your work by this hopeless 
| mixing up of your excellence and my imper- 
fection. It is charming. You are a great 
artist, and I hold your painting with an un- 
dying affection.” 

She smiled graciously and left him. Max- 
well gazed intently at the canvas. He was 
| deeply wounded at Miss Renworth’s feeling 
about it. He would have enjoyed her praise 
of his painting more than all the world’s 
beside. ‘‘Itisshe. It is perfect,” he mut- 
tered to himself. ‘‘ Why does she not like 
in?” 

That afternoon he asked her to take a 
walk with him. He had lost his wonted 
gayety for some hours since the depressin 
attitude Miss Renworth had taken fowenl 
the portrait. He hoped the walk would dis- 
pel this uncomfortable feeling. He hoped 
it would do more than that. 

It was a glittering day of autumn. Na- 
ture seemed languishing in the flushing life 
which sparkling beakers of her own vintage 
had begotten. They left the Inn about four, 
made their way down the knoll on which 
the hotel was perched, and, pushing through 
the little cluster of houses on the bank of the 
Junalaska, took the path on the other side of 
the river. It soon entered the woods. 

Beneath their feet the curled leaves of a 
warm chocolate brown crunched crisply as 
they sauntered on. Afar, through the grille 
of black, naked branches throbbed the dim 
purple of a distant mountain. Here and 
there a tree showed a mass of mellow russet, 


great deal to justify that title for it,” he an- 
| 








or rich gold, or flamed with leaves like flakes | 


of fire. The indolently lapsing river threw 
back from its glassy surface of a milky olive 
green smoky reflections of the gorgeous foli- 
age, insolently mirroring itself in the sedate 
water. The air was coolly sweet, and the 
note of loneliness in the year dying in dumb 
splendor affected them as subtly as a per- 
fume 

At one spot in the woods, in strong con- 
trast to this effect as of a delicate narcotic, 
a gay party of young people had camped in 
a little ravine for an al fresco afternoon tea. 
The wavering blue smoke curled upward 
through the trees, and the pungent odor of 
the burning wood struck another chord in 
the day’s diapason of melodious emotion. 

Later they wandered through a place dark 
with huge firs. An old Colonial house set 
back sleepily. A lazy fountain threw its 
waters into an iron basin partly filled with 
fallen leaves. Sometimes it gurgled faintly, 
like a cooing infant. Two young fellows 
were playing tennis under the trees. Max- 
well noticed, with a quick pang, that one of 
them had lostanarm. Miss Renworth wanted 
to drink some of the clear, running water. 
The young fellow who had lost his arm got 
a glass for her and filled it himself at the 
fountain with cheerful hospitality. This 


(Continued on page 998.) 
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A warm shampoo with Curicura Soar, 
followed by gentle applications of Cuti- 
cuRA (ointment), the great skin cure, will 
clear the scalp of crusts, scales, and 
dandruff, allay itching, soothe irritation, 
stimulate the hair follicles, and produce 
a clean, healthy scalp and luxuriant hair, 
when all else fails. 
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In artistic beauty, excellence, and circu- 
lation is without a rival. — Christian Work, 
New York, Nov. 28, 1895. 
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